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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


FOR CHILDREN IN CHURCH, 


AT HOME, AND IN SCHOOL. 


By Mrs. HERNAMAN, Author of “The Child’s Book of Praise,” &c.; and ALFRED REDHEAD, Composer 
of “The Story of the Cross,” &c. 





TWENTY-TWO CAROLS. 


Price 13d. each ; or complete in Two Volumes, paper cover, price 1s.6d. each; or in One Vol., cloth, price 3s.6d. |The Words only, price 1d. for each Series. 





LIST OF THE CAROLS. 


1, JESUS IN THE MANGER. 9. OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS. 16. THE INFANT JESUS. 

2, THE BIRTHDAY OF BIRTHDAYS, 10, WE'LL GATHER ROUND THE FIRE. 17. THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 

3. THE WELCOME HOME. 11. CAROL WE HIGH. 18. EPIPHANY. 

4, CAROL TO JESUS SLEEPING. 12. THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 19. A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

5. THE LAMBS IN THE FIELD. 13. CAROL FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 20. THE OHRISTMAS PARTY. 

6. CAROL FOR THE CHILDREN OF JESUS. 14, THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 21. LIGHT AND LOVE. 

f CHRISTMAS SONGS 15. THE KING IN THE STABLE. 22, THE CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 


. ROUND ABOUT THE OHRISTMAS-TREE, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, St Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family, 
Principal—Professor Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONOERT will take place at Sr 
JAMES’S HALL, on Fripay, December 18, at 2.30. Oonductor—Mr WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Last day for receiving names, Dec. 12, before 2 p.m. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4 & 5, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. 19th Winter Season, 1885.— 

The date of the 238th SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction of Young 

Artists, will be forwarded to Members in due course, Full Prospectus on 
application to the Hon. SECRETARY, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


M&S8 A. J. LAYTON (Fell. Coll. Org.) begs to announce 
: an EVENING CONCERT at the Onstow HALL, Neville Street, South 
Kensington, on THURSDAY next, Dec. 10, 1885, in which she will be assisted by 
the Borough of Chelsea Philharmonic Society. The Programme will include 
PERGOLESI’S “STABAT MATER,” for Female Voices, sung by Mrs Layton’s 
Ladies’ Choral Olass; MENDELSSOHN’S 2nD P' , as sung by the Chelsea 
Philharmonic Society in the Choral Competition at the Inventions Exhibition ; 
Brrruoven’s ‘“ CHORAL FANTASIA,” te. Artists—Miss Beata Francis, Miss 
Annie Layton, Mr A, Montague Shepherd, Mr A. J. Layton. Solo Pianoforte— 
Mrs A. J. Layton, Oonductors—Mrs A. J, Layton and Mr Henry A. Evans, 
Numbered and Reserved Seats, 5s.; Second Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Admission, 1s, 


a “IN SHELTERED VALE.” 
R ALFRED J. LAYTON will sing Formes’s popular 
Song, ‘IN SHELTERED VALE,” at Mrs Layton’s Concert, Onslow Hall, 
Thursday vening next, Dec. 10. 


“THE MESSAGE.” 
R A. MONTAGUE SHEPHERD will sing BrumentHat’s 


famous Song, ‘‘ THE MESSAGE,” at Mrs Layton’s Concert, Onslow Hall, 
Thursday Evening next, Dec. 10. 153 


HE HECKMANN QUARTET at Mr H. FRANKE'S 
D SECOND CHAMBER MUSIC CONOERT on Turspay Evening next, 

ec. 8, at 8.30, PRINCE’s HALL, Piccadilly. ‘‘ Their ensemble is nothing short 
of marvellous.”—Zondon Press, 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA” (Quartet). 


HENRY SMART’S admired Song, arranged as a Quartet, 

u will be Tees Mdme FRANCES BROOKE, Miss SPENCER JONES, 

Hi, DYVYD LEWIS, and Mr DONALD BALFE, at Southampton, Dec. 9; 
ighgate, Dec. 10; Camden Road, Jan. 11; and City, Jan, 13. 





























NEW MUSIC PRINTING PROCESS. 


CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS. 
MESSRS SPOTTISWOODE & CO., having acquired the 


valuable Patents and Plants of the above, have made considerable 
improvements and additions, rendering this method of Music Printing of 
great value to Music Publishers, Composers, Organists, and Amateurs, 
They are now prepared to give Estimates for every description of Musical 
Compositions, Oratorios, Cantatas, Operas, Band Parts, Piano Solos, Songs, 
Anthems, Choruses, Church Services, &¢., &e, 


SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


SPOTTISWOODEH & CO., 
21, NEW STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


'’HE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK FOR 1886, 

published according to the plan of the late Sir JuLIus BENEDICT, contains 
SPACES FOR EACH HOUR IN THE DAY. It is therefore specially useful 
for those who give Lessons or have many Engagements, Price in Roan, 3s. ; 
in Russia, 6s.—RUDALL, OARTE & Co., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


R ALFRED PUSEY-KEITH, Professor of the Piano- 
forte (Pupil of Dr Hans von Biilow), can accept a few more PUPILS. 
For Concerts, Lessons, &c., address—211, Regent Street, W. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


PAsteD at Christmas, for West Hackney Parish Church, 
a thoroughly Competent ORGANIST (Salary, £50); also a CHOIR- 

— Med £30). Address, with Testimonials, THE RxcToR, West 
ackney, 














TC AMATEUR ORGANISTS. 


YOURS LADIES or GENTLEMEN, with natural gifts 

and predilections for the ,ORGAN, whose time and locality will permit 
them to avail of opportunities for pursuing the STUDY of the Instrument under 
exceptionally pleasant circumstances, in the West District, are invited to 
communicate with “ AMATEUR,” care of J. WEIR, 283, Regent Street, W. 


“I NAVIGANTI.” 


{ISS FLORENCE WELLS, Messrs OLNEY & CULLING 
will sing RANDEGGER’s popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” (‘ THE 
MARINERS”), at Rotherhithe, Dec. 7. 
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ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
POROHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Districts BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir and Orchestral Performances weekly, Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE OOTTELL, Director. 


“TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


V R VICTOR ROMILLY will sing Hore Tempre’s popular 
} . Song, “"TIS ALL THAT I CAN BAY,” in the City, Dec. 7. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


A DREAM OF YORE. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. 
In Three Keys. 
THE GREAT MASTER. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by ODOARDO BARRI. 
_ “ A grand composition of exceptional merit.” 
THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. - 
Words by Samuel Lover. Music by EUGENE ARTOT. 
Acknowledged to be the best setting of these charming words. 
FATHER’S BOAT: 
Words by Arthur Chapman. 


JACK AND THE MERMAID. 
Words by Arthur Chapman. Music by H. PONTET. 


These two songs are written in Mr Pontet’s happiest vein, and have 
already become immense favourites, 


ARISE, MY LOVE. 
Words by Sinclair Dunn. Music by E, JAKOBOWSKI. 
An exquisite tenor song, reminding us of Balfe’s style. 
OUT OF THE MIST. 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by H. LOGE. 
A high-class song, sung by all the best singers. 


E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 211, REGENT STREET, London, W. 


FOURTH GRADE JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price Two Shillings each, 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G@. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 
z 
z 


THE MU'SICIAN 


A GUIDE 


Music by H. LOGE. 
21st Edition. 


Music by H. PONTET. 





FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusIcAL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student,” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to ail who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘“ Written with the laudab!e purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review. —‘* Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher's duties.” 

aw Musical Record.—‘‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence. 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PaTrernosteR Row; 
And all Book and Music Sellers, 


NzW SONGS BY L. BADIA, 


PASTORAL, in F and G (“‘SinG@, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD”) Fm eS 

LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. N. Ferri fos se coe | 0. 

FAIR WAS MY LADY (“Com’ ERA BELLA”) 4... fas te ons 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFIN1’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
men manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImpr 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String an e. A ? ee 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 

Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 











MESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER 
EG to announce to the Music Trade and the Public 
that they now publish NEW and CHEAP EDITIONS of the following 
mportant Works :— 

YAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, hitherto published at 5s. net, cloth, will now be issued 
in stron r covers at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANISTES CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net, Each 
number containing 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

LODER’S VIOLIN SOHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, is reduced to 12s, net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING is reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half-price 


to the public. 
CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
.1. STEERSMAN, STEER OUR BARK (“ Flying Dutchman” 
THE WINDS NOW ARE HUSHED Do. 
3. SPINNING CHORUS rae a « Do. 
. SINGING LIKETH ME % ae +e 
PARTING Pe 
THE MERMAIDS 


+. Wagner 
.-. Wagner 


ee r 
«.» Sir G, eactraen 
a is «. Bir G. Macfarren 
ee ee are ... Bir G. Macfarren 
(See List, 7 to 40.) 
CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Composers 
A SUMMER NIGHT Aguilar op 
ALL HALLOW EVE .... Bennett Gilbert 
BRIDE OF BURLEIGH F. Schira... 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER ... J. L. Reeckel 
be Ignace Gibsone 


Odoardo Barri 
A. G. Fowles 
C. M. Weber 
Franz Abt... 
F. F. Rogers 
Mazzoni _s.. 


HARVEST QUEEN __... 
KNIGHT OF PALESTINE 
MAGIO WELL... .. 
MAGIO FLOWER. 
Lie ieee 
MOUNTAIN MAIDENS... 
ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 
) * cael 


MH CODES SO GOOD Oe OOO om Coto CO 
eccoceccosoosccoccoo® 


CANTATAS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
JOHN GILPIN sae a8 vas ois 
Weeerre aes os .W. ey 
PARADISE AND THE PERI J. F. Barnett ey ge 
STORY OF A FAITHFUL 80UL Mdme Sainton-Dolby _,, 
Also the following popular Compositions of IGNACE GIBSONE: 
CAPRIOER A LA TARANTELLE ... 1. sen tee weet 


coon 


G G te, Moi aha Sieh 
GOLDEN WINGS ipner ear 
AS YESTERDAY I WAS SPINNING 
SWEET WEE BIRD ...  .. ves ave Why age te 
A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY ...... Bios) Sue te 
Also, in the Press, Two New Pianoforte Pieces by IGNACE GIBSONE: 
THE MONK (a Legend) and A NURSERY TALE. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON Buitoinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACOOUNTS calculated on tle 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 

at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SoCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 

Chancery Lane. i 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 

or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LanD 
SOCIETY, as above. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


* LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” Song 
by IGNACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


oecoccocco 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
(Translated from Jansen’s ‘* Davidsbiindler” by M. 8S. Grove. ) 
SCHUMANN’S OUTWARD APPEARANCE. 

A contemporary reader of the Musikalische Zeitung, who expected 
to find in Schumann a living, breathing counterpart of Florestan 
and Eusebius, would have found himself mistaken. Schumann’s con- 
versation did not display the wit and eloquence we find in his 
writings, neither was there anything in his outward appearance to 
mark him as a genius. He was powerfully built, and his manner 
was at once gentlemanlike and imposing. He avoided anything 
striking in dress. He had (writes Truhn) a large, regular, German- 
shaped head, thickly covered with soft, dark-brown hair ; a round, 
beardless face, and lips which always gave one the impression that 
they were whistling softly. His eyes were of a beautiful blue, but 
neither large nor brilliant, and usually had an expression in them as 
if he were searching or listening for something within. He 
carried himself very uprightly, but his walk was as shaky and feeble 
as if the strong, broad-shouldered form had not a bone in its body. 
He was short-sighted, and used his eye-glass a great deal, it is 
hardly necessary to add, without a shadow of affectation, for his 
whole nature was diametrically opposed to anything like self- 
consciousness, or affectation. In conversation he was chary of 
words, and he did not shine in society. The talent of talking much 
and sayirg little was wholly wanting in him. One might say of him 
as of Uhland, whom he also resembled in other respects :— 

“ Er spricht nur halb, wenn Andre schwatzen, 
Doch fiihlt er ganz, wie Viele halb.” 

His habit of speaking in monosyllables was due to anything ‘rather 
than moroseness or indifference. After being silent for an hour or 
more he would take part in the conversation by suddenly throwing 
in a sharp word, or by hearty, one might almost say inward, 
laughter, it was so noiseless, ‘‘ Few artists that I have known,” 
writes Hiller, whose personal acquaintance he made in 1839, “ could 
be more difficult to describe. His manner was quite different to 
what one would have expected from his music. In the latter he 
expressed the whole depth of his inmost soul, while in the former 
silence was essentially his element.” ‘‘ Schumann,” writes Brendel, 
a propos of this silence, ‘‘had discovered some very fine Marco- 
brunner at Gohlis, and asked me to accompany him there to dinner. 
We made our way through the Rosenthal, in the noonday heat, 
going the whole distance without speaking a word, and in coming 
back exactly the same thing jen He only made one remark, 
which, however, gave me an insight into his thoughts. He spoke of 
the peculiar beauty of such a summer afternoon, when all voices are 
hushed, and perfect peace reigns throughout nature. The idea 
absorbed him, and his one remark was that the Ancients had well 
described it by the expression ‘ Pan is sleeping.’ We made several 
of these Marcobrunner excursions, and each time with the same 
result—perfect silence. In such moments Schumann took note of 
the outer world only in so far as it played a partin hisreverie. The 
only use of company to him then was to dispel the feeling of loneli- 
ness, 

There is no doubt that this habit of silence was less striking in his 
younger days ; in fact, his Heidelberg friend, Klugkist, never re- 
marked it at all; but it must have increased with years, and became 
at times very painful to strangers. In the summer of 1845, Hiller 
and Schubert (the conductor) brought Félicien David to introduce 
him to Schumann. ‘He received us with the greatest friendliness,” 
writes Hiller, ‘‘and we sat down. Schubert and I both began to 
talk, chiefly to break the almost awful silence which fell upon us 
after the first greeting. Schumann and David listened to our con- 
versation without taking any share in it, in spite of the numerous 
opportunities we carefully offered them. After a while, I graduall 
getting nervous, Schumann turned to me and asked in a half 
whisper, ‘David does not talk very much?” ‘Not much,’ I 
answered. ‘That is right,’ said he, smiling kindly.” 

_In 1846, Wagner gave Hanslick the following description of 
Schumann: ‘ Schumann is a highly gifted musician, but an vigend 
sible man. On arriving from Paris, I went to see him. I told him 
of my Paris experiences, spoke of music in France and Germany, of 
literature and politics, but he remained as good as dumb for nearly 
an hour. Well, one can’t always go on talking alone. No! an 
impossible man.” Very characteristic of Schumann is his opinion of 
Wagner, which we also have from Hanslick. ‘‘ Wagner was 
certainly a well informed and talented man, but a ceaseless talker, 
and that no one could endure for very long.” 

This silent habit was once the occasion of a quarrel between 
Schumann and a musical friend, who had given a party in his 
honour. Schumann, as usual, sat and listened, without taking due 
notice of his host. This was probably unintentional, but the offended 
host gave him to understand that he should not forget such 
behaviour. Various efforts were made by their friends to make 





things right again, and at first with apparent success, since Schumann 
declared himself ready for the proposed visit of reconciliation. But 
they were doomed to disappointment, for at the last moment he said 
he would not go ; ‘‘ Mr X. ought to have considered with whom he 
was dealing.” He kept to his decision, and the breach thus became 
irreparable. My informant added that this was the only time he 
ne ever heard Schumann utter a word expressive of personal 
eeling. 

Schumann could at times be very eloquent, and in a ¢éte-d-téte was 
far more entertaining than those who met him only in general society 
would have thought possible. If anyone attacked a musician or 
music that he liked, or uttered opinions on musical questions with 
which he differed, he would become lively and even vehement. That 
he could be provoked to such vehemence may be proved by an 
incident with a celebrated artist still living, who was his guest in 
the year 1848, and who was joking about Mendelssohn in a rather 
depreciatory way. Schumann, after listening to him for some time 
in silence, suddenly rose, seized his visitor by the shoulders, and 
saying with a loud voice, ‘‘ Who are you, sir, that you dare to speak 
in that way of such a master as Mendelssohn ?” left the room. 

A somewhat similar scene occurred at Hamburg in 1850, at a 
banquet given in honour of himself and his wife. ‘‘ After the first 
toast to the happy pair had been proposed,” says Hanslick, ‘‘ and 
was gradually drowned by the pn Ya lause, Schumann got up 
to speak, a most unusual event for him. es Ba silence instantly 

revailed. He praised the happy chance which had fixed the 
anquet for the birthday of two Hi Fouaeard greatest geniuses, the 
21st of March, the birthday of Sebastian Bach and Jean Paul, the 
immortal monarchs of music and poetry. He raised his glass, and 
the company all gladly joined in the toast. But the demon of 
criticism, who is often nearest when enthusiasm is highest, was 
present at this dinner in the person of Griidener, then director 
of the singing academy at Hamburg. ‘Though he had no wish,’ 
he said, ‘to attack the fame of Jean Paul, and no objection to 
sympathy with him, he must protest in this circle of German 
musicians against Jean Paul being named in the same breath and as 
an equal with the mighty Bach.’ Gridener was about to enlarge on 
this idea when Schumann sprang up and without a word left the 
room. He was sought for in vain, and the rest of the evening was 

ed in a very subdued frame of mind. The next mornin 

riidener (from whom we have the story) and several musica. 
dignitaries called on Schumann, and managed at last, after every 
imaginable explanation, to appease him.” But such scenes were rare ; 
he was generally equable enough, and there was something quiet and 
peaceful even in his movements. ‘‘ His mouth,” says Hiller, “‘ was 
the most characteristic feature of his face. When meditating, he 
would draw up his lips in a peculiar way, and when pleased, a 
winning and amiable smile played upon them. He was very affec- 
tionate by nature, and a mean thought was quite unknown to him.” 
‘‘Schumann,” says Lorenz, ‘‘was not reserved. He seldom took 
the initiative in large assemblies, or when many were talking at 
once. But for this his weak voice, of which he was no doubt 
conscious, was chiefly answerable. His language was for the most 
part flowing, easy, and correct, but the voice wanted force. His 
speech was, as someone said, as difficult to decipher as his writing.” 
Schumann himself was aware of his peculiarities, and knew well 
that his silence was often unfavourably interpreted. ‘‘ Do not 
think,” said he, on one occasion, to Mrs Voigt, “that Iam dumb if 
I do not speak again.” —Zuccalmaglio had proposed to call on him, 
and Schumann thought it necessary to prepare him, ‘‘I shall 
be delighted to see you, but expect nothing from me; I hardly talk 
at all; a little in the evening, and most at the piano.” 

Leading so entirely the retired life of a student, never anxious to 
attract public notice, and his compositions not being calculated to 
make him popular, it is not surprising that even at the age of thirty 
Leipsic should have left him unnoticed. But it is strange that 

rsons to whom one would hardly have imputed such superficial 
judgment should have traced Schumann’s unassuming ways to mere 
indifference. Even Hofmeister could say of him, ‘‘He is usually 
asleep.” By his circle of friends this supposed slumber was of 
course interpreted in another and a juster way ; they knew his pecu- 
liarities, and took no offence at them. 


(To be continued. ) 








On account of ill-health, M. Henri Labit has resigned his director- 
ship of the School of Music, Valenciennes ; he will, however, bear 
in future the title of ‘‘ Honorary Director.” 

It is reported, says Cherubino, that a new concert hall will shortly 
be built, at a cost of £160,000, capable of holding an audience of 
4,500. A site has been obtained at Charing Cross, and the required 
capital is already subscribed. 
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| MISS PHILP. . 


Musicians of every grade will learn with regret of the death of 
Miss Elizabeth Philp, which occurred on Thursday morning, Nov. 
26. She had been suffering for some time from disease of the 
liver. We believe there was no truth, however, in the report 
recently circulated that she was in bad circumstances. Miss 
Philp was a prolific song-writer, and some of her ballads were 
charming and very popular. She was also an excellent teacher, 
having herself studied under Garcia, Marchesi, and Ferdinand 
Hiller. Miss Philp will be remembered above all things for her 
kind, generous nature, her amiable manner, and her rare 
hospitality to her brothers and sisters in the musical profession.— 

K 





a 
FACTS IN FRAGMEN'IS. 

Whether Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, an Episode in the 
Life of an Artist, will be enhanced by its performance at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday last is a question I should not like to attempt 
to answer. This, however, we can say without hesitation, that 
the greatest care was taken by Mr Manns that the performance 
should be an exceptionally good one, and should include “an E 
flat clarinet, a cor anglais, four bassoons, two ophicleides, two pair 
of drums with four players, four harps, and two large bells,” as 
the composer directs. Some in the present orchestra at. the 
Palace had assisted at its original production, with Berlioz himself 
as conductor, and they seemed to think that the performance 
was throughout an exceptionally good one. Those who sit to 
listen know that the work is in parts painfully drawn out, but 
that it is redeemed by bright themes and masterly instrumenta- 
tion no one can deny. The “ ball scene,” for instance, glows with 
appropriate colouring, and the “scene in the fields,” with the 
shepherd’s song and the “drum thunder” (now so celebrated), 
take a distinct place by themselves. The “march to the 
gallows” and even the “ witches’ revel” abound in evidences of 
great musical genius, but so mixed up with eccentricity bordering 
on madness that all the sophistry of Schumann’s analysis can 
hardly make us excuse them. The old master, whose pupil 
showed him a picture painted with the end of his finger, simply 
remarked: “ You had better have taken your brush.” Violations 
of all acknowledged rules does not in itself indicate genius, and 
Berlioz would undoubtedly have left us more decidedly his 
debtor if he had respected those laws laid down by such men as 
Cherubini, who did not admire his pupil’s wildness. Still, we 
must take Berlioz as we find him, and as his works demand so 
many extra instruments and so much extra exertion, we are not 
likely to have too much of him, I do not agree with the excited 
member in the audience on Saturday who freely acknowledged he 
had had enough and that Berlioz had better be “shelved.” If 
shelving had been the order of the day years ago some of the 
greatest works that have ever been written would now be denied 
us. Don’t condemn that you don’t understand. If a composition 
las only the opportunity of being heard and contains merit, it 
ee generally come to the surface, if not, the sooner it sinks the 

etter. 

The third and last of Mr and Mrs Henschel’s Vocal Recitals 
took place on Tuesday last. It cannot be denied that both these 
artists are excellent musicians, and they merit our thanks if for 
no other reason, they give us a selection of music that is for the 
most part unfamiliar. The duet from Handel’s opera, Giulio 
Cesare (a work he is supposed to have written in 1723, long before 
his name as an oratorio writer became celebrated), proved most 
acceptable, and was given with admirable taste and expression. 
The same remark applies to both the duets that followed, that 
from Goetz’s The Taming of the Shrew and ‘Thomas's Hamlet, An 
evidence of excellent study was furnished by the manner in which 
this lady and gentleman sang nearly all the works they produced 
without a note of music. Of the German compositions perhaps 
Beethoven's “Die Himmel riihmen,” by Mr Henschel, received 
the most applause, but his rendering of French songs by 
Boieldieu and Gounod were equally as effective. Mrs Henschel 
was in good voice, and her delivery of Brahms’ “ Lullaby ” and 
Mendelssohn's Rheinisches Volkslied showed a thorough apprecia- 
tion of these songs. No less than thirteen composers furnished 
ideas for the programme, and Mr Henschel added a song of his 








own, “ Adieux de V’hétesse Arabe,” which his wife sang most 
expressively ; all the accompaniments were admirably played by 
this artist, no light task when their varied difficulties is con- 
sidered, but as Mr Henschei is a very good pianist he did much 
not only to support the voice but to take from the monotony of 
so much vocal music.—PHosPHOR. 


—_——9—— 


MUSIC AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The tenor, Menz, from the Stadttheater at Mayence, made a very 
successful début as Manrico in the 7'roubadour, and has been engaged 
for the Frankfort opera from April, next year, as a permanent 
member ; during this winter he will ive his services as a ‘‘ guest,” 
when not required at Mayence. As Manrico, he was less admirable 
in the first and second acts. The ‘‘flame-air ” and Allegro, however, 
he gave magnificently, his pure high notes came out with ease and 
force. Herr Menz, who, until lately, was a sculptor, appears to 
have studied in different schools and to have appropriated a little of 
each. It is desirable that he should continue his studies and be 
more finished in his delivery. Previous to Mayence, this gifted 
Suabian artist had been engaged at the Stadttheater at Breslau, 
The other operas performe t week were the Africaine, Fidelio, 
and Oberon. This (Sunday) evening will be performed Fra Diavolo, 
with Herr Nachbaur in the title part. 

The fourth Museum’s Concert had the assistance of Professor 
Joachim, the greatest of all violin vivtuosi and artists. He played 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. Ably assisted by concertmeister Hugo 
Heermann, he also played the D moll Concerto of Bach, and two 
smaller pieces by Schumann, The concert opened with a new over- 
ture, Husitska, by A. Dvorak. A second novelty was Th. Gonoy’s 
instrumentation of Franz Schubert's Op. 35, for two pianofortes. 
Mendelssohn’s fourth Symphony concluded the concert, which was 
rather intellectual and soahe great demands upon the attention and 
staying power of the audience. The absence of vocal art was sadly 
felt by not a few of the visitors. 

At the Stadttheater the premiere of Denise, by Alexandre Dumas, 
Jils, took place on Tuesday. The drama did not obtain the same 
success here as on other German stages, and actually only gained a 
hold on the audience in the third act. It will be repeated this even- 
ing, and on Thursday. 

rofessor Alexander Strakosch, on the usual tour of his recitals, 
has given two soirées, mostly made up from works by Schiller ; they 
were both well attended and two more recitals will follow this week. 

The second concert of the Ducal Saxe-Meiningen Court Orchestra, 
under Dr Hans von Biilow, will take place on November the 24th ; 
the programme is as follows: ‘‘ Eine Faust Overture,” by Richard 
Wagner ; Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto for pianoforte (Biilow) and 
orchestra, Op. 58 (G dur); Saint-Saéns’ Second Symphony, Op. 55 
(A moll); Wogner’s overture to the Fliegende Hollinder; and 
Johannes Brahms’ Fourth Symphony (E moll). 

The Cecilienverein, under the direction of Herr Musikdirector C. 
Miiller, gave the first of their concerts this season on Friday 
evening, 27th November. In lieu of a great work, that would fill 
the whole evening, a selection was made of four different works as 
follows: motette, ‘‘ Misericordias Domini,” by Mozart; ‘ Die 
doppelchérige,” motette (a capella), ‘‘Singet dem Herrn ein neues 
Lied,” by Bach ; thence a new work, ‘‘ Schicksalsgesang,” by Ernst 
Seyffardt ; and lastly, “the third part from scenes from Faust,” by 
Schumann. The new “ Schicksalsgesang ” is the produce of a very 
talented composer. All the works were admirably performed by 
the members of the distinguished Cecilienverein. The soloists were 
Mdme Schubart-Tiedemann and Mdlle Spies, who were in excellent 
voice ; also the gentlemen, Herr Kaufmann (tenor), Herr Frank, 
from Breslau (bass), and Herr von Milde, from Hanover (baritone), 
deserve all praise.—F. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 29th November, 1885, 








SuatrereD Hores,—Disillusion, disappointment, despair, and 
consternation reign among our neighbours, the Belgians and Dutch, 
at the inability of Mdme Adelina Patti to give the eight performances 
to which the dilettanti on the banks of the Scheldt and Meuse were 
confidently looking forward. The admirable artist, who was in any- 
thing but a satisfactory state of health when she came to Paris, 
cannot go to Antwerp, The Hague, or Amsterdam, her medical 
adviser having prescribed a strict regimen and a month's a 
rest. The grand tour Mdme Patti is to make in Europe, under the 
management of MM. Pollini and Schurmann, will begin at Pesth, 
but not till the last days of December.—Le Ménestrel, 
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REVIEWS. 
(Concluded from page 750. ) 

Chapter V., ‘‘ Of sequence,” contains nothing new of importance, 
and the same may be said of Chapter VI., ‘‘ On discords,” excepting 
the last section, which classifies diatonic discords into four species. 
The succeeding chapters, VII. to X., treat of these in detail, the 
four species being suspensions, essential discords (7ths, 9ths, and 
dissonant 5ths on the mediant, all prepared, and resolving on a 
chord whose root is a 4th higher), passing-notes, and discords of 
contrary motion. It would occupy too much space here to describe 
how Day has simplified all the suspensions, but a careful perusal of 
the chapter will probably convince the reader that the author’s 
introductory statement is sustained,—‘‘ Whatsoever in this chapter 
regarding the inversions of single or double discords is heterodox in 
words and theory, as a matter of practice is perfectly orthodox.” 
In Chapter VIII., the diatonic chords of prepared 7th, resolving on 
a chord whose root is a 2nd above the bass note (the ‘‘ secondary 
Tths” of some theorists), are described as chords of the 9th with the 
root omitted, so that their apparently exceptional resolution is really 
in conformity with the diatonic law that all essential discords 
resolve on a chord whose root is a 4th higher than the root of the 
discord. The chapter on passing-notes treats of their progression 
and combination in the strict style, and the following chapter, ‘‘ On 
discords by contrary motion,” might almost be regarded as an 
amplification of this, so closely are the third and fourth species of 
discords related. There is little to be said of the chapter about 
tonic and dominant pedals, or of the succeeding une upon modula- 
tion, though the student will find in this latter numerous valuable 
roles for his guidance. This completes the first part of the work, 
which, with the various notes added by the editor, gives a complete 
ae comprehensive account of the ‘‘ Ancient, Strict, or Diatonic 
style. 

A portion of the Introduction to Part II. is here quoted as being 
the author’s justification for so strenucusly insisting upon the 
distinction of the two styles, diatonic and chromatic. ‘‘The laws 
affecting diatonic harmony, however correct and sufficient while 
such diatonic harmony alone is used, are by no means so when 
applied to chromatic ; the endeavour to force the latter under the 
same laws which have been found applicable to the former, appears 
to me the reason why the laws of harmony have been so vague and 
indeterminate, and so utterly opposed to practice. Diatonic discords 
require oy Rename . . . chromatic donot. . . . This is practically 
seen to be true from the comparatively early use which was made of 
the dominant discords without preparation ; these discords, in either 
major or minor key, yet being ny senor! chords, do not require 
preparation ; after these came the supertonic discords ; lastly, those 
of the tonic, of which examples, although as yet comparatively few 
in number, are to be found in the best modern authors.” In an 
appendix to this, the editor defines the term ‘‘ fundamental chords ” 
as being those which consist of notes of the harmonic column 
naturally generated by a chosen root or fundamental note. One 
more quotation from this Introduction is here given to show that the 
choice of these roots is not arbitrary on the part of the author. 
‘The reason why the tonic, dominant, and supertonic are chosen 
for roots is because the harmonics in nature rise in the same manner ; 
first the harmonics of any given note, then those of its fifth or 
dominant, then those of the fifth of that dominant, being the second 
or supertonic of the original note. The reason why the harmonics 
of the next fifth are not used is because that note itself is not a note 
of the diatonic scale, being a little too sharp (as the fifth of the 
on and can only be used as a part of a chromatic chord.” 

n the following chapter the author gives the chromatic scale in 
the key of C, with the following notation: C, D flat, D, E flat, E, 
F, F sharp, G, A flat, A, B flat, B. All of these, with the exception 
of D flat and F sharp, are found in the major or minor form of the 
diatonic scale ; D flat is derived from the fundamental discord of the 
tonic, and F sharp from that of the supertonic. Unfortunately, this 
method of writing involves the use of many accidentals, so that 
composers for expediency frequently use other notations, but it is 
more necessary on that account that the student should have a clear 
knowledge of the derivation of every note of the chromatic scale. 
Chapter XIV. deals with the progression of parts in the Free style, 
and an exhaustive list is given of the allowable consecutives, and 
also of the so-called hidden octaves and Sths between extreme parts 
which may be taken with good effect. The chapter on “ False 
relation” shows many apparent instances of this appeal by reason 
of false notation to the eye only, and not to the ear, examples 
being written in which a seeming false relation has a perfectly satis- 
factory sound, and novel rules are given which justify the employ- 
ment, in some instances, of notes at the distance of a chromatic 
semitone in two successive chords, in different parts. Chapters 
XVI. and XVII. treat of common chords and their inversions, 
including all the chromatic concords. 








It is impossible here to speak in detail of the following six 
chapters, which describe all the fundamental discords, as to make 
this intelligible would require quotation from almost every section. 
This is, however, the most valuable portion of the work, and a 
careful study of these chapters, with the accompanying examples, 
will, if not convert those sceptical about the truth o the theory, at 
least convince them that the author of it has satisfactorily reduced to 
rule many combinations that have been used by the great composers 
which had hitherto been ignored by the writers on musical grammar. 
Chapter XXIV. shows how the chromatic chords may be used as 
portions of prepared discords in a style analogous to the first and 
second species of discords in the diatonic school. In Chapter XXV., 
‘On passing notes in the Free style, and arpeggios,” the author 
breaks new ground entirely, treating of ing-notes taken on the 
accent, and also of those approached by ea instead of step. Those 
sections relating to arpeggios will be of material assistance to 
students who, having written only chord exercises in four parts, are 
anxious to turn their attention to practical composition. The 
chapter on ‘ Pedals in the Free style” contends that badly defined 
tonality is no better when a tonic or dominant pedal is sustained 
than it is without a pedal, and that the limits to harmonics on either 
tonic or dominant pedal, or both, are distinctly marked out. The 
editor’s additions to this chapter will be read with interest, the 
examples proving that the limit is.not so circumscribed as Da 

thought. The last chapter, ““Of modulation in the Free style,” 
contains such copious illustrations of the principles enunciated 
therein that every reader will agree with the author's assertion in 
the introduction to this chapter—‘‘The variety to be obtained by 
following these principles through their application is almost 
boundless.” 

This brief sketch must be considered more as a description of the 
contents than a criticism of the work itself, which could only be 
made with much more space at disposal, and numerous quotations 
from the musical examples throughout the book. Enough has been 
said to indicate how comprehensive the treatise is, and any musician 
who carefully reads the work cannot fail to derive profit from it, 
although he may dissent from some of the views therein expressed. 
It remains only to add that the work is beautifully printed in large, 
clear type, and the “get up” of the book is altogether worthy of 
Messrs aaa & Sons. 





We have received from the Cape of Good Hope three compositions 
by J. S. Jones, comprising two songs, ‘‘ Lost, or the Wreck of the 
Teuton.” words by Hugh Russell, and ‘‘ Love whispers Hope,” 
words by E. S. Dromgoole, together with ‘‘ The Empire League,” a 
‘‘Grand March” for the pianoforte. The songs bear evidence of 
musicianly intelligence, although not thoroughly up to the required 
mark of excellence that more experience would have bestowed. 
The songs would have been better had they been revised by a 
professor before printing. Nevertheless, they present many good 
points, especially ‘“‘The Wreck of the Teuton,” in which the 
dramatic words are characteristically expressed by the music. 
‘‘Love whispers Hope,” is of a more ordinary character, but will 
please many amateurs, as the subject is a favourite one. A chorus 
part is added to the end of each verse, which can be sung as 
a solo.in the absence of the requisite quartet of voices. The 
‘* Empire League March ” is not so much to our liking as the songs, 
but no doubt if played by a mili or a string band would prove 
effective,.as the principal subject is bold and martial. Two pieces 
of ‘“‘dance” music, by the same composer, (published by Messrs Reid 
Bros.) have also been sent, entitled the “ Janneker” Polka and the 
‘Castlemaine ” Mazurka, the rhythm of both compositions being 
remarkably well sustained throughout, especially that of the Polka, 
the theme of which is strikingly effective. 

Messrs Harris & Co., of Broad Street Buildings, have published a 
March by Charles Harris, entitled ‘‘ On Change,” the time of which 
is well-marked. The March is both tuneful and spirited, and will 
prove highly attractive to admirers of this style of composition. 

From Mr Alfred Hays we have received ‘‘The Lyric Polka,” by 
Robert Gardiner, a tuneful composition, by no means difficult, and 
for this reason, as well as for the melody and rhythm which should 
distinguish dances of this kind, will find acceptance among a wide 
circle of amateurs. 4b 

Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, part 21 
(‘*Verse” to ‘‘ Water-music”), has just been published by Macmillan & 
Co. It contains many interesting articles, including one on violins, by 
Mr E. J. Payne, another on violin playing, by Herr Paul David; and 
yet another on violoncello playing, by Walter Parratt ; as well as an 
exhaustive biography of Wagner from the fluent pen of Mr E. Dann- 
reuther, occupying fifty-seven columns, five of which are taken up with 
a list of the ‘‘ Master's” works—For the Stage, Orchestral and Choral, 
Pianoforte Compositions, Arrangements, Libretti, Collected Literary 
Works (ten volumes, Leipsic, 1871 to 1885), together with a list of 
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Selected Books, &c. There is also an account of the romantic life of 
the late William Vincent Wallace, composer of Maritana, The 
Amber Witch, &c., by Sir Robert P. Stewart (Professor of Music in 
Dublin University), than whom a more competent authority could 
not have been selected for the purpose. Attention must be drawn 
to the article by Mrs Julian Marshall on Mdme Pauline Viardot, 
a distinguished member of the celebrated musical family of Garcia 
and a sister of the famous singer, Mdme Malibran, and also to that 
by the Rev. John Henry Mee on the Abbé Vogler—‘‘ one of the 
most striking features in the annals of music.” 


—o—. 


MR WATKIN MILLS AS ELIJAH. 

The following account of Mr Watkin Mills’ début as the 
Prophet Elijah, in Mendelssohn’s famous oratorio, is taken from 
The Birmingham Daily Times, of November 21, Mr Mills, who 
has been studying assiduously with Mr Alfred Blume, has only 
appeared a few times before the public, but whenever he has 
sung his fine voice and dramatic style of delivery have been 
commented upon and a successful career predicted :— 

‘* That the committee of the Birmingham Philharmonic Union did 
not lightly treat the responsibility to themselves necessarily accru- 
ing upon the announcement of 4 performance of Hlijah in the localit 
sanctified by the first performance of the work and many super 
repetitions, is evident from the care and sound discretion which 
prompted the engagement of Mr Watkin Mills for the all-important 
and arduous part of the Prophet, The language of eulogy might be 
so freely employed as to be almost exhausted in dealing with Mr 
Mills’ interpretation of the part, so fully did he repay the confidence 
reposed in him, and so completely did he fulfil the exacting require- 
ments of the most important character in all the range of oratorio. 
The promise given by Mr Mills at the recent festival has received 
in Birmingham a more speedy fulfilment than perhaps his 
inost ardent admirers could have expected, and by his per- 
formance he has at once taken a high position in this town, not 
only as a vocalist competent to deal successfully with the highest 
requirements of oratorio work, but as a thoroughly earnest and 
painstaking musician ; the more so that Mr Mills’ Elijah is no slavish 
copy of any of the great vocalists that have made their mark in the 
same part, but while not in any way contravening the best traditions 
of the oratorio, has a distinct individuality of its own, well and 
thoughtfully conceived, and as carefully delineated in performance.” 





ue 


NEW ORGAN; 
Specification of the organ exhibited by Messrs Henry Willis & 
Sons at the International Inventions Exhibition. It consists of 
three complete manuals, from CC to A, 58 notes, and two octaves 


and a half of concave and radiating pedals, from CCC to F, 30 notes. 


GREAT ORGAN. Soo, 6 Stops, 





1 Double diapason............ 16 ft, | 29 Flute 00... 6 ft, 
2 Open diapason ............ “je 30 Concert flute ............... ths 
3 Open diapason ............ 8 ,, 81 Orchestral oboe ............ 8 
4 Geigen principal............ S| 82 Corno di bassetto ......... 8» 
5 Stopped diapason ......... 8,, 38 Taba weenie tietsareuaeniirs,. 
6 Claribel Gute... es 84 Clarion ....ccccrrrrsoceeree 45, 
ipso ae Sealer ae Ce i PEDALE, 4 Stops. . 
8 Fltite harmonique ......... 4,, 35 Open diapason ........++4 16 ft. 
Pe F9E b---~-erememe rine deieet 16 ,, 
10 Fifteenth 2 ., 37 Octave coovocevcecsceccesccs By 
rT . Cena 2,, 38 Ophicleide .............0+ 16 ,, 
12 Mixture, 4 ranks ......... _— : CourLers. 
13 Double trumpet ............ as 39 Swell to great, sub-octave, 
DE DHDBDO.....5 520050500505 8, 40 Swell to great, unison, 
ED MMI sscctssbecsieiessess 4,, 41 Swell to great, super octave. 
42 Solo to great. 
SWELL ORGAN, 13 Stops, es Sodb tonetas 
16 Double diapason gece eae 16 ft. 45 Great to pedals. 
17 Open diapason .....,...... 8,, Four pneumatic combination pistons 
18 Lieblich Gedact ............ 8, to great organ, 
19 Sulcional... uci Retsvsnebbaes Sy, Four pneumatic combination pistons 
20 Vox angelica ............... 8,, | to swell organ. 
21 Oetave ......cererrssccssers 4,, | Two pneumatic pistons to great to 
22 Flageolet séabonsshtevees eee » pedal coupler. 
CO MRUNG 8 ads cn ds sbinds bbe _ Two pneumatic pistons to swell to 
24 PEONDONE | 5i55eccideesieee 16 ,, great coupler, 
26 Cornopean ............660004 8, | Four composition pedals to great and 
26 Hautboy stesdhisietves isd. ate 8,, | pedal organs, 
27 Vox humana ............... 8,4, One doubhle-acting pedal to great to 


28 Claricn 


pedal coupler, 











MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The Schubert quartet played last Monday must have sounded 
unfamiliar enough to most of the audience, for, since its introduc- 
tion at these concerts, as far back as 1868, it has been played only 
three times, Nothing is more characteristic of the Tistines 
composer than the Quartet in G major, Op. 161. By those, even, 
who hear it for the first time there can be, from the first bar, no 
mistake about its origin. It is, from beginning to end, instinct 
with that individual genius whose ways are so easily recognizable 
in all Schubert’s instrumental music. Its performance by Mdme 
Néruda, MM. Ries, Hollinder, and Franz Néruda, evoked such 
warm popular approval that a repetition may reasonably be ex- 
pected at no distant date. M. de Pachmann gave Chopin’s 
Fantasia in F minor in a style which was at once charming and 
amusing. M.de Pachmann atones for a certain want of serious- 
ness by an easy grace and fancy which, combined with a some- 
thing not ungrotesque, make him the Puck of the pianoforte. 
The fantasia was, as a matter of course, applauded, or, rather, the 
player was applauded, enthusiastically, and was finally compelled 
to yield to an encore, choosing the somewhat hackneyed Valse in 
A flat, which he invested with his wonted charm, But it is as a 
player of Mozart, perhaps more than Chopin, that M. de Pach- 
mann is in his element. And the performance by him, conjointly 
with Mdme Néruda, MM. Hollander, and Franz Néruda, of the 
Salzburg master’s Quartet in G minor (the key of his truest 
masterpieces) was an intellectual feast. There was a precision, a 
roundness, and a finish about the playing of this work, enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious purist among Mozartian devotees. 
The vocalist last Monday was Mdme Sinico, who gave “Oh, had I 
Jubal’s lyre,” from Handel's Joshua, and Ambroise Thomas's well- 
known “ Connais-tu le pays.” An Elegy anda Tarantella, in which 
the virtuoso, Signor Bottesini, displayed his command of the 
double-bass, completed the programme of the 924th concert.—Q. 


—_——9—— 


MR W. A. BARRETT AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


The sixth of the series of ‘‘ Annual Entertainments ” aeranged by 
Mr John Watkinson took place in the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 1, ponsinsing of a lecture on the compositions of 
Michael William Balfe, by Mr W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
Her Majesty’s Assistant Inspector of Music, &c., who gave a most 
interesting account of what Ee termed the romantic and remarkable 
career of Balfe, whose genius, he said, helped to illuminate a some- 
what dark period in art. He asked his audience to judge Balfe for 
what he was, and to make the endeavour to recognize the charm of 
his work, and to respect his peculiar form of expression. Those 
characteristics which were distinctly his own, and independent of 
any mechanical influences; that was to say the beauty and 
originality of his melodies. The lecturer was assisted by Miss Julia 
Jones, Mr Walter Mackway, and Mr R. De Lacy as vocalists, and a 
band of about 20 selected instrumentalists, with Herr Alfred 
Giessing as solo violoncello, the whole being under the able con- 
ductorship of Mr John North. Among the numerous musical 
‘‘ illustrations” were ‘‘Edith’s Prayer,” from The Talisman, 
rendered by Miss Jones with genuine expression; The ‘‘ Rose 
Song,” from the same opera, beautifully sung by Mr Mackway ; and 
Balfe’s sonata for violoncello and pianoforte (Mr North and Herr 
Giessing), originally produced at Mr Chappell’s Popular Concerts at 
St James’s Hall, which was undoubtedly the ‘‘feature of the 
evening.” Several other excerpts from Balfe’s operas were given 


with great effect. At the conclusion of the pro mme the 
Linthwaite Brass Band, under the conductorship of Mr Raine, gave 
a very effective rendering of a selection from L’Htoile du Nord, in 


order that Mr Barrett might hear their performance. Mr Barrett 
thanked the members of the band beforehand, and said that he 
had heard them before, and in his opinion they were certainly a 
model band. 








Roya. AquaRiuM.—The Viennese Lady Orchestra opened for the 
winter season at the Royal Aquarium on Monday last, November 
30th, and performed twice every day at three and every evening at 
eight o’clock, in the orchestra on the Great Central Stage. eir 
daily programme comprised waltzes by Lanner, Strauss, Fahrbach, 
Gung’l, Czibulka, Kasan, and others; and the step-valses, marches, 
gavottes, mazurkas, polkas, galopades, &c., of the best modern com- 

ers ; also overtures and selections from the best operas and works 
of Handel, Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Flotow, Verdi, Balfe, Thomas, Bizet, Gounod, 
Hérold, &c. 
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FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

New York.--The programme of the fourth of Mr Thomas’s 
popular concerts at the Academy of Music was even more interest- 
ing and quite as brilliantly executed as those which had preceded 
it. To musicians, a concerto by Saint-Saéns in E flat was probably the 
most attractive of the various compositions in the programme. Saint- 
Saéns is one of the most serious and accom lished of contemporary 
French musicians, and there is nothing he writes that does not 
carry with it the stamp of great earnestness. This latest concerto 
may possibly grow upon one after i wea hearing. On the occasion 
under notice it was only the Allegro, a movement of unusual 
melodic and rhythmic charm, which succeeded in making a favour- 
able impression. The first and second parts suffered from a rather 
turgid instrumentation. The concerto was very well played by Mr 
Hoffman. His technical accomplishments are quite equal to the 
difficulties with which the composition bristles, and his conception 
of the new work was both forcible and imaginative. He did not 
escape the inevitable encore, and responded with a delicate interpre- 
tation of one of Schubert’s ‘‘ Momens Musicales,” —Herald. 

Monte CaRLo.—The theatrical season commences on the 2nd 
January, and will be of a varied character. January and April will 
be devoted to operetta, and during those two months Le Grand 
Mogol, La Petite Mariée, La Jolie Parxfumeuse, La Mascotte, and 
other similar productions will be performed. In February and 
March, comic opera, as exemplified in Lalia-Roukh, Haydée, Carmen, 
Galathée, Mignon, Le Roi Va dit, Les Noces de Jeannette, and Le 
Toréador, will reign supreme. Among the artists already engaged 
are Mdmes Isaac, Galli-Marié, Franck-Duvernoy, Rose Delaunay, 
Thuillier-Leloir, Noémie Vernon, MM. Dertin and Tauffenberger. 

Crnctnnati1, U.S.—The seventh biennial Musical Festival will 
take place in the Music Hall, during the third week of May next. 
There will be five evening and two morning concerts, The chorus 
will number 600 voices, and the orchestra 100 musicians, with 
Theodore Thomas as conductor. The works performed will include 
Mass in B minor (Bach); The Creation (Haydn); The Tower of 
Babel (Anton Rubinstein); La Damnation de Faust (Hector Berlioz) ; 
Die Meistersinger (Wagner) ; 23rd Psalm (Schubert) ; and Four-part 
Songs (Johannes Brahms). 

DrespEN.—Die Gétterddimmerung will shortly be put in rehearsal 
at the Theatre Royal, and will form the last of the Ring des 
Nibelungen series of, performances. Immediately on the conclusion 
of this series another will follow, embracing all Wagner's “‘ Music- 
Dramas,” beginning with Rienzi. 

PrEssBURG.—Thanks to the money derived from concerts given 
by Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, Hans von Biilow, Joachim, and others, 
as well as from the proceeds of lectures delivered by Bodenstedt, 
Vambery, Oncken, Brehm, and several more noted authors, 
sufficient funds have been raised to justify the Managing Committee 
in commencing the projected Hummel Monument, and consequently 
the first stone will be laid this winter. 


Vienna.—Anton Rubinstein is now giving his Historical Concerts 
here, and they are fully as attractive as they were in Berlin.—On 
the first night of Anton Dvorak’s two-act comic opera, Der Bauer 
ein Schelm, at the Imperial Operahouse, a number of enthusiastic 
Czechs, the composer’s fellow-countrymen, applauded so energetic- 
ally that they provoked a counter manifestation on the part of the 
Teutonic element among the audience. Hence disputes, personal 
conflicts, and the arrest of several members of both parties by the 
police. In fact, the matter appeared so grave that, by order of the 
authorities, the opera was taken forthwith out of the bills.—A short 
time since, Mdme Beckmann, whose late husband, Herr Beckmann, 
was a member of the company at the Imperial Hofburg-Theater, 
died in Paris. She was worth 164,000 florins. All this, with the 
exception of a few trifling legacies, she has left to found a fund, to 
be called the Beckmann Fund, for the relief of necessitous and 
deserving persons belonging to the German stage, including actors 
and actresses ; singers, of Both sexes ; dancers, also of both sexes ; 
dramatic authors and authoresses ; and prompters. 


Berwtn.—At the Royal Operahouse, Gluck’s Orpheus und Eurydice, 
with Mdlles v. Ghilany and Beeth, will be revived some time this 
season. ‘The first performance of Siegfried is to take place on the 
6th instant.—The Rt Cecilia Association, under the direction of Herr 
Hollinder, inaugurated the season with a fine performance of 
Schumann’s Paradies und die Peri, the two principal vocalists being 
Mdme Schrider-Haufstingl, and Mdlle Asmann.—The Opera Asso- 
ciation, under the direction of Herr G.:Bloch, gave, as the leading 
attraction of their second concert, Spohr’s romantic opera, Zemire 
und Azor, written in 1818. Despite the absence of a band, 
the performance: went off very well, and the work, almost a 
perfect novelty here, was much admired.—A new pianist, 








Herr Frédéric Lamond, a pupil of Biilow and Liszt’s, recently 
gave a concert at the Singakademie, and by the way in which he 
rendered Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106, Variations, Op. 21, No. 2 
(Johannes Brahms), Fantasia, C major (Chopin), and the other 
pieces set down in the programme, proved himself, though only 
seventeen years of age, to be already an executant of exceptional 
power and ability. 

Monicu.—Herr Nachbaur, of the Theatre Royal, who has been 
secured as a star this season at the Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, has, with the sanction of King Ludwig, been granted excep- 
tionally long leave of absence, namely, from the Ist November last 
to the Ist January, 1886; then from the lst February to the lst 
April ; and lastly from the Ist to the 15th June; that is nearly five 
months. In return, however, he renounces all further claim to leave 
of absence during his present engagement, which does not expire till 
the end of September, 1890. 





TO MARIE ROZE. 


I sing of thee. For thou art not of these 
That rear aloft in pride a hanghty head, 
As if a deathless beauty were their own, 

A grace immortal. Thou art not of those, 
Else would my lowly harp refuse to pour 
The praise that is thy due. 


More sweetly thou 
Glidest thro’ the fair garden of my mind 
In the clear light of Memory divine, 
With modest mien and gentle-gleaming gaze ; 
A look that loves all sweetness and inspires 
The soul with fairest thoughts ; dark eyes that feel | 
The pure reflection of the heart within, | 
Filled with the pearly dew of sympathy 
And the deep strength of love; and as the moon 
Shines most divinely thro’ the envious cloud 
That looms like dark affliction on her path | 
To fill the lands with beauty, even so thou 
(While others vainly walk God’s gracious world, 
As if its grandeur were beneath their gaze, | 
Its glory less than theirs), in quiet pride, | 
Thro’ the sweet shades of lowliest modesty, 
Dost shine into the heart, and fill the soul 
Of him who leves the lovely and the pure 
With thankful thoughts, that one so fair as thou, 
So lily-like in meekest tenderness, | 
| Glidest like peace along thy heavenly way ! 
For as the star that loveth not the light 
Of burning day gleams brightest in the gloom, 
So Virtue, fairest flower that blooms along 
The banks of Life, pales in the sickly rays 
Of all-revealing Pride, and sweetest shines 
Within the shades of mild Humility. 
Davip R, WILLIAMSON, 


Manse of Kirkmaiden, November, 1885, 





Tue Dvuxe pr Frias, who may be remembered as having 
married Miss Victoire Balfe, daughter of the popular composer, 
Michael William Balfe, will, it is said, be appointed Spanish 
Minister in London in the place of the Marquis de Casa Laiglesis, 

Mr GrorGE RussEL1 announces his annual concert at Croydon 
for Monday evening, December 14th, when he will have the 
assistance of the accomplished duet singers, Misses Henrietta and 
Gertrude Nunn. Mr Carrodus, violin, and Signor Pezze, violon- 
cello, are also engaged, so that, with Mr Russell at the pianoforte 
(of which he is such a thorough master), we may expect some 
excellent performances of works by the classical composers. 

Mome Saran Bernuarpt swooned twice on the stage on 
Monday night during the performance of the fourth act of 
Theodora at the Porte St Martin. The house was crowded at the 
time, and universal sympathy was expressed for the celebrated 
tragédienne, She was at once taken behind the scenes, and M. Marais 
announced her illness to the public. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, Mdme Bernhardt, thinking that she had completely re- 
covered from her indisposition, resolved to continue the perform- 
ance. But the exertion was too much for her, and she again lost 
consciousness, falling at the feet of Marcellus just as she was 
about to stab him to the heart with her golden hairpin. The 
performance was accordingly suspended, and the money taken at 
the doors was returned to the public. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, DECEMBER 7, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet in C minor, Op. 51, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
first time (Brahms)—Mdme Norman: Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Franz 
Néruda; Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Tyrannic love" (Handel)—Mr Clifford Hallé; Sonata 
in F major, Op. 54, for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mr Charles Hallé. 

Part II.—Sonata in O minor, for pianoforte and violin, first time (Ph. E. 
Bach)—Mr Charles Hallé and Mdme Norman-Néruda; Songs, ‘‘O cessate di 
piagarmi ” (Scarlatti), and ‘‘ Vittoria” (Carissimi)—Mr Clifford Hallé; Quartet 
in E minor, Op. 11, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (Fibich)—Mr 
Pharies Hallé, Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, Straus and Franz Néruda. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


Programme 
FOR 
THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 5, 1885, 
To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
On which occasion the Instrumental portion of the Programme will be selected 
from the works of 


BEETHOVEN. 


Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven) 
—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Franz Néruda; Song, 
‘*Un’ Aura amorosa’’ (Mozart)—-Mr Ben Davies; Sonata, in C minor, Op. 111, 
for pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Mr Charles Hallé ; Song, ‘‘ An old Love Song” 
Mendelssohn)—Mr Ben Davies; Sonata in A major, Op, 47, dedicated to 

reutzer, for violin and pianoforte (Beethoven)—Mr Charles Halle and Mdme 
Norman-Néruda. 














Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 








TO CORRESPONDENTs. 

A. B.—Mr C. Villiers Stanford is the composer of the music to the 
Eumenides of Aischylus recently performed at Cambridge. 

ExratuM.—lIn the notice of ‘‘ Music at the Oratory,” page 748, 
col. 2, in our last week’s impression, —“‘ For the parts of this quartet 
written in the year 1833,” read, ‘‘ written in the year 1831.” 
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HANDEL AND BACH.* 
By Proressor Sir G. A. MACFARREN. 
(Continued from page 754. ) 
PART II, 


It is a gratification to me to be invited to resume the subject 
which was broached to you on the last occasion of our meeting. 
It is personally a gratification to myself, and more than this, I 
esteem it for the fact that the subject has proved so interesting to 
the Musical Association as to elicit a second: day’s attention to it, 
The present year, being the two hundredth since the birth of the 
illustrious musicians whose names head this dissertation, draws 
attention particularly to them and their merits. Handel’s birthday 
is passed by a week, Bach’s will be on the fortnight after next 
Saturday. Here we stand between the two, who are more than any 
other two musicians parallel to each other. I attempted, when I had 
the gratification of speaking to you before, to collate the several 
periods of their lives; and I will, with your patient indulgence, 
resume from the point at which it was necessary on that occasion to 
break off. 

We had arrived, with Handel, at the moment when the production 
of his third oratorio of Athaliah, at the public Act (or, as it is now 
called, the Commemoration) of Oxford, in 1733, when on this occa- 
sion had been offered to him, but had been refused by him, the title 
of Doctor of Music. Previous to this, some important events in the 








life of Bach had occurred, which, to a considerable extent, may be 
compared with the progress of Handel. He had received his 
appointment at Leipsic, he had issued his first publication. Music 
printing at that period was far more scarce at present, and 
voluminous as were the productions of this master, and highly as 
they were esteemed, there were but seven works in all of his com- 
positions printed during his life, and even four of these were a series 
in four parts, The Clavier Uebung, the first part of which was issued 
in 1726 ; three other parts of these exercises for the clavier, as he 
modestly named the work—a cantata which had been written many 
years earlier, The Art of Fugue, which was framed upon a theme 
that Frederick the Great of Prussia had given him for the com- 
position of a fugue, and one other work were all that he ever issued ; 
and the work by which he is most known here, if not everywhere, 
The Well-Tempered Clavier, very remarkable to relate, from all the 
circumstances that can be traced, appears to have been first printed 
in this country, and in this very City of London, in the year 1799, 
forty-nine years after the master’s death.* Thus England has the 
lory of having put into an accessible form that remarkable work, 
ty which we have the surest means of becoming intimate with the 
master’s skill, since his large choral works require assemblages of 
persons and his organ works require an instrument which is not at 
everybody’s command. Bach, in his office of cantor in St Thomas’s 
Church, and director of the musical department of the School of St 
Thomas, in Leipsic, was under the jurisdiction of the school Rector, 
and was at very unfortunate variance with him. Many most vexa- 
tious circumstances ed between them, and not only between 
those two, but sitlendlly Sstngheus Germany there seems to have 
been a contention between the professors of words and the professors 
of music, and in the public Gymnasia, and other establishments 
where music and literature were studied together, there seem to 
have been very frequent contentions between the heads of the two 
faculties. Bach had in this instance been, to a great extent, the 
sufferer, because the Town Council, who had supreme jurisdiction 
over even the rector of the school, supported the rector, and thus 
added to the discomfort of the musician; on which account the 
cantor tried to raise his own social condition, and therefore applied 
for the post of kapellmeister to the King of Poland and the Elector 
of Saxony, with the view to obtaining which he sent, as a specimen 
of his ability, the Kyrie and Gloria of his t Mass in B minor, 
with a letter of urgent request that the author of this composition 
might receive the Court appointment. This was in the year 1733, 
to which we have brought Handel’s proceedings. Handel was at 
the very time in high esteem at Court and at the University, having 
the offer of scholastic dignity which he refused, Bach was vexed, 
irritated, one may not say despised, but wholly unappreciated by 
the persons who surrounded him ; and in order to raise himself in 
their esteem, since they had not the power of forming an ‘opinion of 
his great merits, he sought the dignity of this royal appendage to 
his name. Observe the coincidence, that, in the very year, 1733, 
when Handel refused a proffered title in Oxford, because 
his musicianship commanded the respect that was due to 
him, Bach sought a title in Dresden in order to induce 
that regard in Leipsic which was vexatiously withheld 
from him. There appears strong reason to suppose that other 
rtions of the Mass, the Creed, Sanctus, the Dona Nobis, may 
ars been earlier written for service in one of the churches at 
Leipsic in which he was organist, for he had alternately to officiate 
at the Churches of St Thomas and St Nicholas. It was not until 
1736 that he received the appointment, but then he was duly 
installed as the Court composer to the Elector of Saxony and the 
King of Poland. He held at the same time the office of composer to 
the uke of Saxe Weisenfels, and he retained the office of kapell- 
meister to the Prince of Anhalt-Kéthen, in whose service he had 
been for some years when he was elected to the office at Leipsic, his 
presence being dispensed with, and his services being to furnish 
compositions when occasion should call them forth. A great reason 
for his leaving the post in Anhalt-Kéthen had been that the Prince 
had married a lady who had no taste for music, and who discouraged 
all musical performances. This lady had died, the Prince had 
married again a — music lover ; and —— with reference to 
the birth of the first child of these two, Bach sent for the infant a 
copy of one of his most elaborate harpsichord compositions, with a 
long dedicatory letter to the said child. This letter, with its 
dedication, contained very fervent wishes for the mature musical 
taste and art culture of the probable future Prince of the race ; but 
the child died at two years old, and the good wishes of the composer 
were thus frustrated. 
h went on four particular occasions to Dresden, and there 
displayed his truly unique powers of organ playing. One was 





_* Delivered, March 2nd, 1885, before the members of the Musical Association: 
Wiiliam Chappell, Esq., in the chair. 





* Reasons have come to light since the delivery of this address for believing 
that Kolmann’s projected edition, though announced, was never issued. 
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mentioned at our last meeting, another occasion was when Hasse 
and his wife, the famous Faustina, first arrived in Dresden for the 
sake of performing at the Italian Operahouse. On another occasion 
Bach went when his son Friedmann received the appointment of 
organist in the Church of St Sophia in Dresden, and then he gave 
what we should now call an organ recital, which was attended by 
the musicians of the town, but not others; and yet another time, 
when he went to receive pave ay * the patent, as it was called, of his 
office, namely in 1736, he again displayed his powers as an executant, 
and this performance was attended by all the members of the Court, 
as well as by the musicians of the city. 

It is now particularly to be netted, that, throughout the career of 
Bach, his whole course of art works appears mainly to have been 
directed to the services of the Church, and to the expression of his 
own religious feelings. There were two strong Church parties in 
North Germany at the period, the orthodox Lutherans and another 
sect who called themselves the Pietists. Bach’s inclination appears 
to have been more in favour of the orthodox party; but, without 
entering ardently into the disputes between these, he still seems to 
have executed most of his works with a view to the service of the 
Church in general and the expression of religious feeling. For lon 
his art was chiefly exercised in organ composition. He considere 
the organ as especially the instrument of the Church. Most of his 
writings, for a long period, consisted in elaborations of the chorale 
tunes. These tunes, unlike our English hymnody, are especially 
distinguished by being each one appropriated to the text of some 
particular hymn, and thus, whenever the poem is brought to mind, 
the tune rises in association with it, whenever the tune passes 
through the memory, the text rises parallel, and it is thus but to 
play the tune to remind one of the whole purport of the hymn, and 
it is only to say the lines to bring the tune instantly into know- 
ledge, because the education of all children throughout North 
Germany begins by teaching them these chorale hymns—verses and 
melodies together. This, a point which is almost beyond the 
appreciation of pene out of Germany, is very noteworthy ; as 
everyone would know these tunes everyone would feel interest, and 
be able to perceive the peculiar treatment to which they were 
subjected in the remarkable compositions which were not peculiar 
to Bach, but which were common among the German composers of 
the period, the —— evolved entirely out of the hymns of 
the Church. Pachelbel had established a particular form of com- 

ition which consisted in the insertion of interludes between the 
ines or strains of the hymn tune, and these interludes were 
continued as the figures of counterpoint to the succeeding lines of 
the melody of the hymn. This kind of organ fantasia was really 
but extended by Bach in his church cantatas, which are all based, 
one or other, upon the accepted hymns of the Church. Each one of 
them comprises some particular hymn. In all the instances I have 
been able to examine, the melody of some hymn, the text of which 
constitutes the whole subject of the cantata, is presented in different 
forms throughout the several numbers of the work. The first 
number will generally bea chorus, consisting of the first verse of the 
hymn with its appropriate tune, having such interludes and counter- 
point as have been noticed ; then will come a song or a duet, in 
which some = pan of the hymn will still be apparent. Several such 
numbers will succeed ; and then, in plain counterpoint and with no 
ornamented accompaniment for instruments, the whole will terminate 
with the final verse of the hymn, the entire composition being thus 
an amplification for voices of what was the ordinary use in works 
designed for the organ. Such industry had Bach, that in one year he 
wrote no less than twenty of these cantatas, besides many other com- 
positions. He set music several times to the story of the ‘‘ Passion,” 
the reflective passages being different in each case, and the biblical 
text being taken in each work from a different Gospel. The 
‘Matthew Passion,” which has been more frequently given than 
the ‘‘ John Passion ” in this country, the others never having been 
heard here, was first produced at the Good Friday Celebration of 
1729, and we may account as chronological curiosity that the 
master-piece of which I speak remained almost obscure from the 
date of that performance until 100 years afterwards, when it was re- 
roduced, under the direction of the youthful Mendelssohn, by the 
Singing Academy of Berlin, in 1829. The ‘‘ Matthew Passion ” 
might hence be compared with the aloe which after it has spread its 
blossoms to the sun, flowers not again for a century, save that on its 
second blooming, on its re-awakening, nay, let me say, on its resur- 
rection, this work has proved such strength of life as assures us 
that it cannot again relapse into forgetfulness, but will keep 
permanent hold on the admiration, the reverence, and the study of 
musicians, 

You may remember how, when under the pupilage of his brother, 
Bach accomplished the difficult task of transcribing a collection of 
compositions of which only a MS. copy was within reach, because 
his brother forbade him access to the work; and how, when the 








copy was completed and discovered by the brother, it was taken 
from him. Such exercise as this appeared to have injured the sight 
of the writer, which in later years failed more and more, so that in 
the year of his death, 1750, he subjected himself to an operation in 
hopes to improve his sight, which, however, was unsuccessful. He 
became totally blind, and the medical treatment to which he was 
subjected in consequence of the operation appears to have affected 
his constitution 20 as to have induced his Meath six months after- 
wards. Very remarkably, ten days before his death, his sight 
entirely returned ; but this by no means relieved the state of his 
health, and on July 28 he expired. 
(To be continued, ) 


—o— — 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 

At the Grand Opera, M. Duc, one of the two new tenors—the 
other being M. Ibos—who lately made their first appearance with 
such a satisfactory result, chose for his second character that of 
Eléazar in Halévy’s Juive, and confirmed the favourable impres- 
sion he produced in Guillaume Tell. He was much applauded 
throughout the evening and re-called twice after the fourth act 
It is probable that, when he has gained stage experience, M. Duc’ 
will take a high position among the lyric artists of the day. M. 
Gresse was the Cardinal ; the ladies were Mdme Caron and Mdme 
Lureau. Mdme Caron, who, also, was much applauded, will 
succeed Mdme Krauss as Catherine in M. Saint-Saéns’ Henry 
VIII, which will shortly be restored, at least temporarily, to the 
bills, where M. Reyer’s Sigurd, with a cast including Mdme Caron, 
Mdlle Edith Plouth—who has replaced Mdlle Bosman as Hita—M. 
Sellier, and M. Gresse, crops up from time to time. Mdme 
Lureau Escalais has sung the part of Gilda in Rigoletto, the Duke 
being played by M. Ibos, already mentioned, and the Jester by M. 
Lassalle. Another fact worthy of record is the hundredth per- 
formance of M. Delibes’ ballet, Coppéla. It is not often a work 
of ‘this description maintains its place so long on the stage, the 
only two such instances up to the present time being Giselle and 
Le Diable a Quatre. Coppélia was first produced at the old house 
in the Rue Le Pelletier, on the 23rd May, 1870. The original 
representative of Swanilda was Mdlle Bozacchi, carried off, 
by the small pox, a few months afterwards, during the siege of 
Paris, the secord being Mdlle Beaugrand. On the centenary in 
question, Mdlle Subra, who now sustains the part with so much 
grace and elegance, was presented with a handsome wreath by a 
deputation from the corps de ballet, while her dressing-room was 
literally filled to repletion with floral tributes coming from the 
countless admirers of her talent. There was some talk of M. Léo 
Delibes’ conducting his own work, but it appears he declined the 
proferred honour. 

The principal topic of conversation, however, for some weeks 
past, in connection with the Grand Opera, has been furnished by 
M. Massenet’s new work, Ze Cid, of which the most glowing 
reports had found their way among the public, who looked for- 
ward with curiosity and eagerness to its production. At length 
that event, after the two or three postponements which seem 
indispensable in such cases, came off on Monday last, the 30th 
ult., and the result must have been very gratifying to every one 
who had a share in bringing it about. Composer, librettists, and 
managers had good cause for self-congratulation. Even M. 
Charles Lalou, the editor of Za France, may be excused if he, 
likewise, was jubilant, seeing that, as we are coyly informed by 
a gentleman belonging to the editorial staff of the paper in 
question, it was M. Charles Lalou who presented M. Massenet 
with the inkstand which the composer used when writing his 
latest contribution to the lyric drama. The audience on Monday 
last was a brilliant one, including the leaders of fashion, together 
with a large number of the celebrities of literature and art. 
Great things were expected by this gathering of the beauty, the 
wit, and the intellect of the French capital, to say nothing of the 
many distinguished foreigners present. Their expectations were, 
to judge from all visible marks and signs, thoroughly fulfilled, 
ped the curtain fell on a triumph. Of course, a large share, a 
very large share, of this belongs to the composer, but some 
portion is due to the indefatigable managers, MM. Ritt and 
Gailhard, who displayed such taste and liberality in placing the 
work upon the stage, and were so well seconded by those 
charged with carrying out their behests. he libretto is founded 
upon Corneille’s celebrated drama, which has been treated most 
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skilfully for operatic purposes by those practised playwrights, 
MM. D’Ennery, Gallet, and Blau. These gentlemen have retained 
all the leading incidents in the original story while introducing 
fresh details necessitated by the stage to which that story is now 
transferred. ‘To this libretto M. Massenet has written some of 
the best music, broad, dignified, musicianlike, and, above all, 
inelodious, which has hitherto proceeded from his pen. After 
only one hearing it is impossible to give a detailed and minute 
account of the score. ‘That account must be reserved for a 
future opportunity. At present it must suffice to mention, as 
some of the most striking numbers, the overture; the Cid’s 
invocation to his sword; the Infanta’s air in the second act; the 
love-duet in the third; and the solo for the bass, Don Diégue, in 
the fourth. All the characters found most capable and efficient 
representatives. M. Massenet may deem himself fortunate at 
having such artists as Mdme Fidés-Devriés, MM. Jean and 
Edouard De Reszké. The chorus, carefully trained, performed its 
duty well, and the orchestra played with a vigour, crispness, and 
precision which reflected credit both on the performers themselves 
and their experienced chief, M. Altés, Nor must the ballet, with 
its singularly effective national dances, and its singularly graceful 
and fascinating prima ballerina, Mdlle Mauri, be omitted from the 
enumeration of the various elements which went to make up the 
success of last Monday. The scenery was beautiful in the 
extreme; the dresses were splendid and scrupulously correct, 
archeologically speaking. In a word, the mise-en-scéne altogether 
has never been surpassed and seldom equalled cn the lyric stage 
in France. 

Among items of minor importance may be included the fact 
that the electric light has replaced gas in the saloon or foyer, and 
that M. Baudry’s paintings, carefully cleaned, look “as good as 
new,” much to the satisfaction of the artist and the public, who 
believed them to be irrevocably ruined. Not so M. Ch. Garnier, 
the architect of the house, who still maintains, as he always did, 
that nothing in the long run is better than gas for preserving 
paintings. M. Garnier may be right, but, if he is, we may be 
allowed to remark that the effect produced by gas upon paintings 
is diametrically opposed to that produced by it upon the bindings 
of books, which it mercilessly and inexorably destroys. 

Great activity is displayed at the Opéra-Comique, where no less 
than three novelties are in preparation. Le Mari d'un jour, three 
acts, book by MM. d’Ennery and Armand Silvestre, music by M. 
Arthur Coquard, will, according to present arrangements, be the 
first of the three submitted to the ordeal of public opinion. The 
second will be M. Widor’s new work, the title of which, if report 
be true, is not definitively settled. Some persons say the work is 
to be called Les Patriotes and others assert its name will be Les 
Bourgeois d Amsterdam. The libretto is divided into three acts 
and five scenes or ¢ableaua:, three of them faithfully reproducing 
pictures by celebrated Dutch artists: Van Ostade’s “ Kermess,” 
Rembrandt's “ Night Patrol,” and Van der Helst’s “ Banquet of 
the Civic Guard.” The action takes place, of course, in Holland, 
and is based upon a historical incident. In defiance of a law 
forbidding any Stadtholder so todo, William II., Prince of Orange, 
took it into his head that he should like to enter Amsterdam with 
a military escort, which he increased to an army, thinking he 
would thus settle the matter out of hand. But he reckoned 
without the burghers and other inhabitants of the old city, who 
at the news of his approach, flew to arms, closed their gates, and 
displayed such sturdy determination in defence of their cherished 
privilege, that the Prince was not only prevented from carrying 
out his purpose, but even compelled to abdicate the Stadtholder- 
ship. ‘The third novelty is the Plutus of M. Ch. Lecocq. Owing 
to the illness of the composer, who underwent, a short time since, 
a serious surgical operation, this work has not. hitherto been 
pushed forward with the same rapidity as the two others. But 
matters will be different, when, as everyone desires may soon be 
the case, M. Lecocq is restored to health, 

For a considerable period, M. Capoul has been endeavouring to 
find a theatre at which to produce—with a cast including himself, 
Mdlle Ritter, Mdme Teoni and M. Bouhy—M. Benjamin Godard’s 
opera, Jocelyn, But his efforts were not crowned with success, 
The negotiations he opened with M. Ballande, manager of the 
Théatre des Nations, as well as those with M. Floury, manager of 
the Chatelet, came to nothing. In this posture of affairs, 
he has, it seems, resolved to build a theatre of his own. He has 








found in the Rue basse du Rempart, close to the Grand Opera, an 
eligible site now occupied by Brian’s livery stables. Writing to 
one of the papers he says :— 

‘“‘T beg to inform you that my Pers are on the point of realiza- 
tion, thanks to the assistance of friends accustomed to undertake 
only serious enterprises, and desirous, like myself, of establishing a 
new theatre, which is so pressingly demanded by our young French 
School, and which might open its doors to the public in November, 
1886, if, as I hope, we succeed in surmounting the various difficulties 
inherent to an undertaking of such importance.” 

The management of the Théaitre du Chateau-d’Eau have offered 
to produce the Aben-Hamet of M. Théodore Dubois, the career of 
which was so prematurely cut short by the disastrous turn taken 
by affairs at the Théatre-Italien, under the direction of M. Maurel. 
M. Théodore Dubois, however, having in view another destination 
for his work, has declined the offer. 

On inaugurating the twelfth season of his Chatelet Concerts, 
now again in full swing, M. Colonne announced that “his pro- 
grammes this year will include works of all epochs and of all styles, 
so as to form a complete summary of the history of music.” M. 
Colonne’s resolve appears somewhat extensive for the limits of a 
single season ; let us hope he will be able to carry it out. 

The Concerts Lamoureux have been transferred from the 
Théitre du Chateau-d’Eau to the Eden-Théatre. The new 
house is in all respects superior to the old one; it is more cheer- 
ful and more spacious. The locality, also, in which it stands is 
preferable to the locality of the Chateau-d’Eau, but there is one 
serious drawback to counterbalance these advantages : in order to 
meet the increased rent and other augmented items of 
expenditure, M. Lamoureux has been compelled to raise the 
prices of admission, and the cheapest place to be had now costs two 
francs, instead of only one franc, or even less, as formerly. 
Financially, the step taken is unquestionably justifiable, but 
artistically it is to be regretted, because it will deprive many 
persons with limited means of the privilege they have for some 
time enjoyed of hearing at these concerts first class music. It is 
said that, in the course of the season, M. Lamoureux thinks of 
giving stage-performances of several complete acts from Wagner’s 
works, with scenery, dresses, &c. 

It is seldom a musician is a member of the Cabinet. That 
novel combination is, however, exemplified in the person of M. 
Dautresme, deputy for the department of the Seine-Inférieure, 
and the lately appointed Minister of Commerce. M. Dautresme, 
as musician, studied the piano under Antoine Neukomm and 
composition under Amédée Méreaux. He enjoyed, likewise, the 
advantage of Meyerbeer’s advice. He has published various 
works, besides producing at the Théatre-Lyrique a one-act opera, 
Sous les Charmilles, and a three-act opera, Cardillac, both of which 
were well received and full of promise. As for M. Dautresme’s 
political career, it began immediately after he left the Ecole Poly- 
technique. ‘The son of a large manufacturer at Elbcouf, he was 
elected first a Municipal Councillor of that town, and then, in 
1871, a member of the General Council of the Seine-Inférieure. 
In 1875, he was chosen deputy for that department, and has been 
re-elected on every occasion since then that a fresh appeal has 
been made to the constituencies. 

A most important matter has for some time past been ex- 
ercising the minds of the gentlemen who form the committee 
of the Conservatory of Music. It is: Ought a conductor to 
conduct with a violin-bow or a conducting-stick? Hitherto, 
preference has been given to the bow, but M. Garcin, the newly- 
appointed chef d’orchestre of the Société des Concerts, has a 
predilection for the conducting-stick. “ Adhuc sub judice lis est.” 








High School for Violin-Playing, 
their first sepcorence in public, 
aritable purposes, 


The students from Wilhelmj’s 
near Wiesbaden, recently wa 
taking part at Mosbach in a concert given for c 
and producing a very favourable impression. 

M. Massenet’s new opera, Le Cid, was produced with unquestion- 
able success at the Académie de Musique, Paris, on Monday evening. 
The subject appears to have inspired the composer, who has raised 
himself very high in the estimation of musicians by his new work. 

Mdme Dunbar Perkins, the accomplished violinist, met with great 
success at Mr Michael Watson’s concert on Monday last at Peckham 
Public Hall, and again at Mdme Ellen Lamb’s concert, on Wednesday, 
at si Vestry Hall, Hampstead. On both occasions her pieces were 
encored, 
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CONCERTS. 


Tue ‘*St Andrew’s ” annual Scotch ballad concert at St James’s 
Hall on Saturday, Nov. 28th, was, as usual, a great success 
(‘‘money turned away” being a matter of course at all Mr Austin’s 
Scotch concerts). In consequence of the absence of Mr Edward 
Lloyd through indisposition, Mr Santley kindly gave “The De’il’s 
awa’ wi’ the Exciseman” in addition to ‘‘Scots wha hae” and 
‘‘M-hm.” Mr Santley was in splendid voice, and nothing less 
would satisfy the voracity of the audience than a repetition of all 
three songs. Indeed, we may premise that everything was encored. 
“The Glasgow Select Choir,” if possible, surpassed itself, more 
especially in ‘‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie,” Bishop’s ‘Tramp 
Chorus,” from Guy Mannering, ‘‘ Wilt thou be my dearie?” ‘‘ Last 
May a braw wooer,” “‘ Kate Dalrymple,” ‘‘ Corn Rigs,” ‘‘ Wandering 
Willie,” ‘‘ Willie Wastle,” and ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” each in turn 
evoking the loudest manifestations of approval. The mode 
in which they rendered, as an encore piece, ‘ Hail, smiling morn,” 
proved them to be glee singers of the first rank. Various 
members of the choir also added considerably to the pro- 

ramme. Mrs Dick quite roused the audience by her stirring 

elivery of the fine Jacobite song, ‘Cam’ ye by Athol,” and for 
an encore was equally successful in ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Two 
ladies of the choir rendered in the most sweet and artless manner 
the duet, ‘‘ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon,” which was re- 
demanded. Mr Gideon Duncan, as is his wont, was to the fore 
with ‘*Blue bonnets over the Border” (encored). Mr James 
Fleming, who was evidently suffering from nervousness, sang 
‘Bonnie Dundee” in rather an amateurish manner, but was 
encored notwithstanding, his fine voice showing to greater 
advantage in ‘‘ Hurrah for the Highlands,” The humorous trio, 
‘Willie brewed a peck o* maut,” has been repeatedly heard at these 
concerts, and evidently with increasing favour. Mr J. Dalgety 
Henderson’s lovely tenor voice was effectively displayed in ‘‘ Ae 
fond kiss” and ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” rapturous encores following each. 
That Mr Henderson scored a remarkable success on his first appear- 
ance at the St James’s Hall Scotch concerts was further proved 
by his singing of ‘‘ There grows a bonnie brier bush,” and “Ilka 
blade o’ Grass.” His ballad singing is of the highest order, and “ to 
the manner born.” Mdme Antoinette Sterling, always a favourite, 
was as successful as usual in ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,” “Up in 
the morning early” being substituted on a re-demand, and for 
‘*Caller Herrin’,” ‘‘ We're a’ noddin’.”. Mdme Agnes Ross sang 
‘Auld Robin Gray” and ‘‘ Happy are we a’ thegither” in an 
equally successful manner, and Br encore songs, ‘‘ Roy’s Wife” 
and “Charlie is my darling.” The last song in the programme was 
reserved for Mrs Dick, whose rendering of ‘‘ T'was within a mile of 
Edinboro’ town” was all that could be desired. We hear with 
regret that ‘‘ The Glasgow Select Choir” is not likely to sing in 
London again for some considerable time. At the close of the 
concert Mr Austin presented them with a very handsome silver 
cup, as a mark of his appreciation of their splendid services at the 
Scotch concerts.—-W. i 

Miss Eprra BRANDON gave a ballad concert at Steinway Hall on 
Thursday morning, December 3, assisted by Miss Leonora Braham, 
Mdmes Hirlemann and Mudie Bolingbroke, Messrs Owen Thomas, L. 
Kellie, Hayden Coffin, J. Robertson, and Herbert Thorndike. Among 
the most successful ballads were Miss Maud V. White’s ‘‘ The Devout 
Lover,” and ‘‘T'o Mary,” respectively sung by Mr L. Kellie and Mr 
Thorndike (accompanied by the composer), and Hope Temple’s new 
song, ‘‘ Were we lovers then?” sung so well by Mr Hayden Coffin 
that a unanimous encore was the result, but the accomplished singer 
gave in lieu thereof the same composer’s ‘‘ "Tis all that I can say ” 
(rendered so —— by Mr Isidore de Lara). No sooner were the 
first few bars of this admired song heard than a round of applause 
 aagery the singer, and the same compliment was pesto paid 

im at the conclusion. Miss Hope Temple was the accompanist, and 
assisted materially in the success of both her compositions. Miss 
Brandon was heartily applauded for all her songs, especially after 
Gounod’s setting of “The Arrow and the Song,” and ‘‘ Hope 
Temple’s ‘A World of Love.” The sestet from The Lady of the 
Locket concluded the concert most etfectively, the "i ning 
Misses Leonora Braham and Edith Brandon, Mame Bolingbroke, an 
Messrs George Power, Hayden Coffin, and Herbert Thorndike. 

Art the second of ‘‘Novello’s Oratorio Concerts,” on Tuesday 
evening, at St James’s Hall, M. Gounod’s sacred trilogy, Mors et 
Vita, was given before a very large audience, the principal singers 
being Mdme Albani, Mdme Trebelli, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr 
Santley. The band and chorus numbered 350 executants, with Mr 
Carrodus as leader, Mr Oliver King, organist, and Mr C. A. Mac- 
kenzie, conductor. The trilogy was altogether well given, the 
choruses, above all the ‘‘ Lacrymosa” and ‘‘ Lux Aiterna,” — 
sung with due regard to light and shade. The quartets, wit 





which the work abounds, were rendered with great effect by the 
principal vocalists, and the solos, we need hardly say, in perfection. 


_Ir proof were wanting that music is now cultivated in the home 
circle to a much greater extent than hitherto, it would be found in 
the multitude of small entertainments organized generally for 
charitable purposes, when the resources of interested friends are 
taxed in order to enroll competent talent and sympathetic supporters, 
with a view to the benefitting of some deserving object. It was for 
the purpose of improving Curzon Schools, in the Parish of Christ 
Church, Mayfair, that a concert was given in the schoolroom on Friday 
last. A well chosen programme was presented, including songs by 
Misses Lees and Cartwright and Mr Healey, an amusing reading 
‘* A discourse on roast pig,” one of Charles Lamb’s essays, by the 
Rev. F. E. Spencer, who, afterwards, in an address of judicious 
brevity, explained the object for which the entertainment was 
given. Miss Lilian Tanner, an amateur of no small ability, was the 
conscientious exponent of two effective pianoforte solos, a 
‘*Nocturne” and “The Mountain Stream,” by F. B. Jewson, also 
successfully associating with her brother in De Beriot’s ‘‘ Scéne de 
Ballet,” for pianoforte and violin. A recitation, ‘‘Sal Parker’s 
Ghost,” was given with considerable effect by Mr Denis Foss, but a 
comic song with banjo accompaniment, in questionable taste, had far 
better have been omitted from the programme. Miss Moore presided 
at the pianoforte. In conclusion we would recommend that if these 
entertainments are continued, some better management be adopted 


‘in the platform arrangements, and thus save a repetition of sundry 


mishaps,—W. A. J. 

MpmeE Fiorence WyprorD gave her annual concert at ‘‘ The 
Horns” Assembly Rooms, Kennington Park, on Thursday evening, 
November 26th, to a numerous and appreciative audience. The 
concert giver sang with effect a song, entitled ‘‘ At the Concert,” 
by H. Pontet, and was associated with Mr Hirwen Jones in the 
duet, ‘‘Home to our Mountains” (Verdi). Pinsuti’s quartet, 
‘*Good-night, beloved,” was given with great taste by the above 
artists, in addition to Mr Thurley Beale and Miss Agnes Larkcom, 
this last-mentioned lady gaining a well-merited encore for Molloy’s 
‘Our Last Waltz.” e programme was varied by organ and 
pianoforte solos, in which Mr Marcus Fielding and Mr Merton 
Clark took part, these gentlemen also assisting as accompanists 
during the evening.—W. A. J. 

Mr Tosias A. Marruay’s Pianoforte Recital at Princes’ Hall, on 
Thursday afternoon, November the 26th, amply repaid all those 
who, notwithstanding the awful weather, had ventured out to attend 
it. There was—says a correspondent—a large and very attentive 
audience, who knew how to appreciate a performer whose exceptional 
ability entitles him to be placed in the foremost rank of pianists and 
composers. Mr Matthay has been for several years a Professor of 
the Royal Academy of Music, where he received his musical educa- 
tion, and where, in 1872, he gained the Sterndale Bennett Scholar- 
ship, being then fourteen years of age. He was also for four years 
a pupil of Sir Sterndale Bennett. Mr Matthay certainly deserves to 
be more widely known, especially to the committees of our grand 
concerts, the conductors of which appear to seek their ‘‘stars” 
mostly among their own friends, or from foreign parts. Mr Matthay’s 
performances consisted of the following compositions, which were 
relieved by various songs contributed by Miss Kate McKrill and Mr 
J. T. Hutchinson : 

Brabms—Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 1; Schubert—Menuetto from Op. 78 ; 
Schumann—Nachtstiick, Op. 23, No. 4, and Novellette, Op. 21, No, 7; 
Chopin—Ballade in G minor, Op, 23, Preludes, Nos, 2, 9, and 1, from Op. 
28, and Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 39; Beethoven—Sonata quasi una 
Fantasia, in C sharp minor, Op, 27, No. 2; Henselt—* Wiegenliedchen,” in 
G flat, Op. 13, “ Petite Valse en Fa,” Op. 28, No. 1, and Etude in D flat, 
Op. 2, No. 2; Tobias A. Matthay—‘“In Spring Time” (Three Thought 
Pictures), and Fantaisie-Etude in A flat. 


A CONCERT was given on Saturday evening, Nov. 28, at the 
Birkbeck Institute for the benefit of the sick and poor fund of the 
Spital Square Synagogue. A large number of the congregation 
assembled in the theatre to listen to a highly successful performance. 
Several of the artists made their first appearance on the occasion. 
Mr Imano, an American basso-profundo, possesses a voice of great 
purity and depth, and will, no doubt, come to the front. A young 
pianist from the Conservatoire of Cologne, Herr E. Zeldenrust, made 
a decided hit. Mrs Hyam Benjamin sang ‘‘O mio Fernando” and 
“Tl Segreto” (Lucrezia Borgia) in her usual accomplished and 
finished style, showing her beautiful voice to advantage. The other 
singers were Miss Florence Evelyn, Mrs Lee Wright, and Mr Iver 
McKay. Miss J. Boekbinder (pianoforte), Herr Emil Mahr (violin), 
together with Herr Adolph Brousil, Mr A. Byford (violoncello), and 
a bevy of fair ladies also assisted. The accompanists were Pro- 
fessor Sutton and Herr Lehmeyer. 
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Miss Emma ALLITSEN received on Saturday, Nov. 21, in the 
‘*Royal Room” at Claridge’s hotel, a large circle of friends and 
pupils, including Lady Clifford, Mrs Morel McKenzie, Dr and Mrs 
Samuel Smiles, Mr and Mrs Pfeiffer, Signor Goldberg, &c. Among 
the artists who kindly assisted were Messrs Isidore de Lara, Herbert 
Thorndike, Lawrence Kellie, A. Oswald, and Miss Agnes Larkcom. 
A new hunting song by Edwin Bending (accompanied by the com- 
poser and sung by Mr Oswald), was re-demanded, and Miss Allitsen 
gave Molloy’s ‘‘ Masks and Faces” with such touching expression as 
to win all hearts, while Mr Corney Grain received a perfect ovation 
after his ‘‘ Vocal Recital.” Miss Allitsen must have been much 
gratified by the many flattering compliments of her friends, 

SuRREY CONSERVATOIRE OF Music.—The new concert hall of the 
Conservatoire (formerly the private chapel of Clapham Grammar 
School, and, till recently, known as St Luke’s Church) was 
formally inaugurated on Monday evening, Nov. 23, with a pianoforte 
recital by Mr T. A. Matthay, professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music. There was a large attendance of members and students of 
the Conservatoire, as well as of the local musical public. Mr 
Matthay played with astonishing brilliancy and seemed not to tire 
but rather to gather strength as he proceeded. His programme was 
one that demanded the nicest combination of head, heart, and hand, 
its due interpretation else were impossible. Brahms, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Beethoven, Henselt, were selected in turn, and 
a few masterly examples of the player’s own supplied a finale of 
ern fitness. At miiehin intervals songs were acceptably 
siven by Miss Kate McKrill and Mr Walter Mackway. Miss Amy 
MeKrill acompanied. 

Brompton Hospirat.—The concert given on Tuesday evening 
under the direction of Mdlle Alice Roselli to the patients and visitors 
of this excellent institution was remarkably successful. The singers 
were Mdlle Roselli, Miss Spencer Jones, Signors Villa and Mhanes. 
The instrumentalists were Mr Claude Trevor (pianoforte), and Mr 
Lazarus (clarionet). Mdlle Roselli, as usual, met with great applause 
after each of her songs, being especially successful in ‘‘ Una voce 
poco fa,” from Rossini’s J/ Barbiere, and ‘‘ Our last waltz ” (Molloy), 
which she was called upon to repeat, but she substituted “* Within a 
mile of Edinboro’ Town.” Miss Spencer Jones’s songs were much 
applauded, and Mr Lazarus played a fantasia for the clarionet, com- 
posed expressly for him by Sir George Macfarren, entitled ‘‘ Tradi- 
tions of Shakspere,” and won the hearty applause justly due to him 
for his exquisite performance. At the conclusion of the concert one 
of the medical —- of the establishment, in an appropriate 
speech, thanked Mdlle Roselli and the other artists for the pleasure 
they had afforded the patients and their friends. 


ee Pe 


PROVINCIAL. 
St LeonaRps.—Col. and Mrs Tubbs lately entertained a large and 


distinguished party of friends at their residence, when a pianoforte 
recital was given by Mr Eugene Wagner. Among the guests, who 
numbered about 150, were Sir James and Lady Brind, Mr and Miss 


Birkett, Mr and Mrs Vandeleur Crake, Mr and Mrs W. Crake, 
General and Miss Creagh, Mr and Mrs Carless, Baron and Baroness 
von Eisendecker, Mrs Garforth, Col. Lewis, Miss Levett, Mrs and 
Miss ns Smith, Baron and Baroness von Roemer, Miss Taylor, 
Mrs and the Misses Vaughan, &c. The programme was of an 
attractive character, Mr Eugene Wagner being supported by Miss 
M. Hoare (gold medallist of the Royal Academy of Music), whose fine 
contralto voice was heard to special advantage in Cowen’s song, “ If 
love were what the rose is ;” also in Spohr’s beautiful ‘‘ Rose softly 
blooming,” and Brahms’ ‘ Lullaby.” Mtr Eugene Wagner’s playing 
is very finished and elegant, and quite free a the exaggeration 
of a certain school of German pianists, being neither too rapid nor 
too noisy. Although a temporary infirmity of the right hand pre- 
vented Mr Wagner from giving his audience a sonata of Beethoven 
or a rhapsody by Liszt, he showed himself a thorough master of the 
keyboard in the difficult fantaisie of Mendelssohn. The romance in 
F sharp of Schumann was rendered with much delicacy and ex- 
pression, also two graceful little compositions of the pianist’s, the 
Barcarolle and Scherzo with which he commenced his recital. On 
the whole it was a refined musical treat that Colonel and Mrs Tubbs 
provided for their friends on the afternoon of Monday last. 
Notrincuam.—On Saturday evening, Nov. 28, Mr Snazelle, who 
has for some years been a prominent member of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, gave a musical and dramatic recital in the Albert Hall, 
The audience was large and appreciative; but not so large—says 
The Guardian—as it would have been if we had not been in the 
midst of the election turmoil. The programme was varied and 
interesting, and had the additional advantage of being novel. It 
consisted of songs, recitations, descriptive pieces, and operatic 
selections, which were illustrated by dissolving views of an excellent 








character. Mr Snazelle has most of the qualifications for a success- 
ful monologue entertainer, but his present form of entertainment 
partakes somewhat of a novelty, and will, perhaps, be more 
appreciated when the public become better acquainted with it. He 
was in capital voice, and sang with splendid etfect the ‘‘ Mocking 
Song” from Gounod’s Faust, ‘knight's ‘* Rock’d in the cradle of the 
deep,” ‘‘ The Brook,” and others. He recited with quaint humour, 
and succeeded in thoroughly delighting the audience. 

GLascow.—GRAND THEATRE.—-The celebrated Carl Rosa Opera 
Company concluded the first week of their fortnight’s engagement 
on Saturday night, the 28th November. On Monday evening 
Carmen was produced, with Mdme Georgina Burns as Carmen. On 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, Mignon, Faust, and 
The Bohemian Girl were given, with Mesdames Julia Gaylord and 
Georgina Burns in the principal characters. On Wednesday Manon 
was produced, with Mdme Marie Roze and Mr Barton McGuckin in 
the principal parts; and on Friday evening Nadeshda, with Mdme 
G. Burns, 5 ana Leslie Crotty and Barton McGuckin.—At_ the 
Royalty Theatre, Miss De yey § supported by her own specially 
organized company, terminated her engagement on Saturday night, 
the 28th November. Her répertoire consisted of the Lady of Lyons, 
Woman against Woman, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado about 
Nothing, and Jane Shore.—E. J. R. B. : 

CARMARTHEN. —The Musical Society of this town on Wednesday 
evening gave The Messiah at the Assembly Kooms. The society 
were assisted by the Carmarthen Orchestral Society, Messrs Jones’ 
band, and instrumentalists from Swansea, Mr W. F. wins J leadiv 
the orchestra, Miss Lizzie Davies presided at the pianoforte, an 
Mr Silas Palmer at the harmonium. The whole was conducted by 
Mr C. A. Cooke, and went off splendidly, the choruses being given 
with great spirit. The proceeds were for the benefit of the widow 
of the late Mr Charles Jones. 

BromsGROVE.—The first evening concert for this season of the 
Philharmonic Society was held at the Corn Exchange on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 25, and was fully attended, not only by subscribers 
to the society but also by the general public. The first part of the 
concert comprised Mendelssohn’s St Paul, a somewhat difficult work 
for a young society to master, but which was rendered with marked 
success, notwithstanding the drawbacks of confined space and of a 
room destitute of proper acoustical properties. The principal 
vocalists were Mrs Barer eto, Miss Emilie Harris, Mr Richard 
Clarke, and Mr Daniel Harrison, and the chorus numbered about 
sixty members of the society. Mr J. B. Tirbutt conducted most 
ably, and Miss A. E. Perkins and Mr W. H. Eaton at the pianoforte, 
and Mr W. Thorneycroft efficiently accompanied. The second part 
comprised miscellaneous selections. 

ALvEcHURCH.—On Thursday evening, Nov. 19, a special service 
was held at the parish church at which Gaul’s beautiful sacred 
cantata, The Holy City, was given by the choir, with the assistance 
of Tamworth choir and a contingent from Redditch. The service 
commenced with singing a processional hymn, “Rejoice to-day,’ 
the choristers numbering about seventy voices. Following this a 
short service was gone through, conducted by Canon Eaton, Rev. H. 
K. Milward (vicar of Redditch), Rev. C. F. Eagles (curate of St 
Stephen’s, Redditch), and the Rev. R. Erskine. 

Norwicu.—St ANDREW’s Hatt OrGan Recrrats.—Dr Bunnett 
played last Saturday — Overture, Stradella (F. von Flotow) ; 
Adoremus (Mélodie Religieuse) (Ravina) ; Solo di Flauto (Capocci) ; 
Offertoire in B minor (Batiste) ; Organ Concerto in B flat (No. 2) 
(Handel), Andante, Maestoso, Allegro, Adagio, and Allegro ; 
Andante in D flat (from Or, Sonata) (Rheinberger) ; Adagio 
(Maid of Orleans) (Bennett) ; Ave Marie (Bunnett) ; Festive March 
(Smart).—A concert was given in the Corn Hall, Harleston, lately, 
in aid of the funds of the reading room. There was a fair attendance. 

TeNBURY.—On Thursday, November the 19th, Handel’s Joshua 
was given at the Corn or mE by the Tenbury Musical Society, 
under the able and experienced baton of the Rev. J. Hampton. This 
work of Handel is comparatively little known and seldom performed 
as a whole, and Mr Hampton is much to be commended for giving 
the Tenbury public an opportunity of hearing a work containing so 
many choral gems. The solo numbers—says Berrow’s Journal—are 
not of such interest as those in some other of Handel's works ; still, 
some few, as ‘Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre,” ‘‘Shall I in Mamre’s fertile 
plain?” and the duet for Achsah and Othniel, will continue ever 

en while Handel’s fame shall last. The principals were Mrs 
_ an Miss Antelli (of Oxford), Messrs Duggins and W. D. V. 
Duncombe. The band was small, but effective. The chorus well 
sustained their repatation, and did credit to the efficient training of 
their conductor, taking up their points with the greatest precision. 
The rendering of ‘‘The Lord commands,” “‘ Almighty Ruler,” Me We 
with redoubled rage,” and ‘See, the conquering hero comes” may 
be singled out for special recommendation. 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 

Just at present—that is, we hasten to say, in the Land o’ cakes— 
Mr Carl Rosa is propelling his good barque in the channel of the 
modern French school, as Aegan by Halévy’s brilliant pupils, 
Gounod, Massenet, Georges Bizet, and by Ambroise Thomas. or 
have Glasgow folks refused to be so steered, and thus it happened 
that Faust, Manon, Carmen, and Mignon, put up during the first 
week of the — rh arora cone each and all crowded 
audiences to the Grand Theatre. With the exception of Gounod’s 
masterpiece—he has done nothing approaching it, nor can he, we 
imagine, be expected to achieve such another success—the three last 
named works have been repeated during this, the second and final 
week of the season. Then, is not the active impresario on the track 
of Le Cid, and, while I write these lines, he is, in all probability, 
speeding towards “‘ the one city in the world worth seeing,” where, 
as I have just learned, Massenet’s new work has scored a big success. 
Has his Manon gained a similar distinction in Glasgow? I fear not, 
inasmuch as the clever rather than powerful work has left behind it 
no impressions which can fairly be termed enduring. The opera has 
not, in point of fact, ‘‘been understanded of the people,” and 
while many musicians may, and do follow with unfailing interest 
Massenet’s orchestration, often laid out with the hand of a con- 
summate master, yet the ‘‘ general” supplicate for well-defined 
tune, and plenty of it.—N.B. 7'he Bohemian Girl crammed MrCharles's 
large theatre on Ratenton last, and it was just received with a furore of 
applause, with, indeed, all the enthusiasm duetoanoldand well-beloved 
friend. But a dangerous theme has just been unearthed. Fight we 
shy, then, of its wiles, and just in a word proceed to say that every- 
thing possible to a provincial tour was done in the interests of 
Manon. Mdme Marie Roze’s personation of the heroine was 
received with uncommon favour, and a warm greeting was accorded 
the French prima-donna on making her first appearance here this 
season. The gavotte, specially written for her by M. Massenet, and 
as catching and pretty a specimen of the popular dance measure as 
will be found in a day’s journey, called forth the customary encore 
and floral offerings from the fair occupants of more than one stage 
box. Mr Barton McGuckin gave an admirable reading of the 
Chevalier des Grieux, and fairly astounded his audience by reason of 
the power infused into more than one dramatic situation, notably 
the scene depicting the Seminary of St Sulpice. The Irish tenor’s 
vocalization was also in excellent taste. Miss Marian Burton, 
Messrs Sauvage, Esmond, and Burgon lent efficient services, and Mr 
Goossens conducted. What about Nadeshda? A great deal, 
please Mr Editor, were your space elastic, for is not this latest 
example of the young England school a work of engaging import? 
Mr Goring Thomas’s musical speech cannot in many respects com- 
= with the utterances of the composer of Manon. M. Massenet 

alls to be acknowledged as a musician of ripe experience, a master 

of the moods and tenses which may fittingly pourtray, for example, 
a dramatic situation. In Nadeshda, as in Esmeralda, Mr Goring 
Thomas has made a bid, a successful one, moreover, for popularity. 
Well, nobody, we apprehend, has said adieu to melody, pure and 
simple, and hence the exceeding favour with which Mr Rosa’s 
novelty was received on the evening of the 27th ult. Nadeshda 
had, also, the advantage of an admirable cast. Mdme Georgina 
Burns, for instance, had charge of the character of the self-sacrificing 
peasant girl, and she simply won fresh triumphs at all hands ; it 
was, indeed, a personation fraught with the art of the experienced 
vocalist and actress. Miss Jennie Dickerson made an excellent 
impression as the Princess, and Messrs McGuckin and Crotty had 
evidently found congenial parts in Voldemar and Ivan. The 
attractive choruses were, on the whole, well sung, and the wood 
winds gave a wonderfully good account of the generous music which 
Mr Goring Thomas has assigned this important lobe of the orchestra. 
Mr Rosa’s season closes on the 5th inst., and its success will, in all 
probability, lead to a return visit next spring. 

No less a personage than Lord Beaconsfield had “his eye on 
Paisley.” The tangled thread of politics was, sure enough, his 
theme, but Glasgow votaries of the harmonic art have awakened to 
the worth of the famous prescription from a musical point of view, 
and renewed interest has thus been taken in the ways and doings of 
our neighbouring body of choristers. The other night, then, the 
Paisley Choral Union inaugurated its annual series of concerts, and in 
presence of a very large audience. The contributions to the pro- 
ga by the society itself were somewhat limited in ih 

Vhy so, it is not needful to enquire. Anyhow, the choristers had 
no reason to hide their lights under that proverbial bushel, and, in a 
word, the most favourable testimony falls to be borne to the general 
excellence of the choir over whose fortunes Mr James Barr so 
worthily presides. Its appearance spoke well, indeed, for an 
artistic performance of Elijah next month, ‘‘ They sing almost like 





a Yorkshire chorus,” said verily an experienced musician who, him- 
self, hails from that county of ‘‘leather-lunged” vocalists. The 
soloists at the concert under notice were Mdme Marie Roze, who had 
a signally hearty reception, Miss Marian Burton, another prime 
favourite with her audience, and Messrs Beaumont and Burgon, 
two most promising members of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

Mdme Roze warbled at the Glasgow University on Saturday 
afternoon last, to the intense delight of the students. 

Mr Joseph Bennett was invited to attend the opening concert of 
the Glasgow Choral Union on the 8th inst., when Rose of 
Sharon will be performed ; but, to the great regret of many here, 
the engagements of the esteemed critic will not permit a journey 
due north. Mr Bennett was also invited to attend the performance 
of the work in Edinburgh and Dundee. 

The friends of Mr E. L. Knapp will be interested to hear that he 
has just taken a lease of the Theatre Royal. Mr Knapp has all 
along been a recognized friend of the lyric drama, and he has 
already in view, I understand, the engagement of an Italian troupe 
of artists. Mr Knapp’s eens in Glasgow is one of long standing, 
and in his new undertaking he may count upon the substantial 
support and the best wishes of many friends here. F 


ee ee 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The concert season at Covent Garden finished with a benefit for 
M. Riviere, who had assembled for the occasion an unusually large 
number of eminent vocalists, including Miss Annie Albu, Miss 
Marie de Lido, Miss Kate Flinn, Miss Amy Sherwin, Miss Helen 
d’Alton, Mr Walter Clifford, and ‘‘the great American tenor,” M. 
Scovello. Nor was instrumental music neglected ; the piccolo being 
represented by Mr Wilcocke and the pianoforte by Miss Florence 
Waud. Although the orchestra had, it is true, abundance of 
occupation in other ways (under the direction now of M. Riviere, 
now of M. Waldteufel, now of M. Huber, now of Mr Charles Coote), 
it might as well have accompanied Miss Waud in some work of the 
concerto species. As it was, the pianist of the evening gave a very 
admirable rendering of a solo piece in which she has often been 
heard, Chopin’s brilliant Polonaise in A flat, at the end of which 
she was recalled ; then there were performances of dance music, first 
of a polka, then of a waltz by a choir of ladies. At few concerts, 
indeed, have more varied features been presented. 


THE FRIVOLOUS AGE WE LIVE IN. 

I don’t know whether all people’s ears are alike, but it strikes 
me that we are living in a frivolous age, and to make people 
laugh is more profitable than to make them reflect. It does not 
require much penetration to discover that as regards music society 
is divided into three classes—those who don’t care about music at 
all, those who regard it only as a frivolous amusement, and those 
who worship it as a great art. ‘Those who don’t care about it will 
unquestionably poll the majority, but this class is again composed 
of those who don’t enjoy music because they so seldom have the 
chance of hearing it. A taste requires to be cultivated, and many 
who have said they care little or nothing about music arrive at a 
contrary opinion when differently placed. The third class are 
certainly more limited, and their appreciation must govern 
musical society. It is of the second class I desire more particularly 
now to speak,—those who receive it as a nice accompaniment to a 
dance, a fit attendant in a march, or a pleasant companion during 
a meal. ‘The idea of calling that an enjoyment, they say, which 
stops your conversation is simply preposterous. They enjoy a 
song as long as it is a merry one, and if it is comic, so much the 
better. They can put up with a plaintive ballad, and if set in a 
comic opera they enjoy it all the more. Now it does not occur to 
these listeners that a great deal they call comic music is not comic 
at all if you take it away from the words, and that authors like 
Sullivan have written but little really humorous music. In some 
of this composer’s works the most plaintive tunes are wedded to 
funny words. The cultivation of such works is unquestionably an 
advantage to music, for in many of them a high form of instru- 
mentation is adopted. I have no doubt it would astonish many to 
be told that the great Beethoven was a humorous composer, but 
such is indeed the fact, and in his grandest symphonies passages 
occur that might even be called comic. 

I should like to take a tour of all the places of amusement in 
London, the Music Halls as well as the Theatres. I would start 
with the Albert Palace, for the singing of the Nautch girls is a 
grave enough beginning. They, like the Javanaise, do not 
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indulge in comedy, and the early forms of music are rarely 
humorous. I would next go to the Aquarium, and I venture to 
say the only music listened to, excepting it be the band, is comic. 
They sing to comic tunes, they dance to comic airs, and, indeed, 
they make music out of stone, wood, and brass, but it is all 
intended to make people laugh, and so we pass through the round 
of Music Halls and find the same thing. Every one is on the 
titter, until at last laughter becomes a barbarous nuisance, and 
crying would be hailed as an enviable entertainment. If you go 
to the theatres it is little better; every comedy is now farcical, 
and few of them are anything more than elongated farces. We 
have at the present moment no less than fourteen theatres whose 
entertainments are ostensibly comic, and they owe their popularity 
to their mirth-provoking qualities. I suppose we must agree 
with Lamb, and say, “A laugh is worth a hundred groans in any 
market,” and as managers find it pays better to be mirthful than 
sad, I imagine music must follow in the rear, and I expect soon 
we shall have concerts devoted to humorous vocal music only, as 
we have had instrumental. I have not the slightest doubt that a 
concert of comic songs and duets would prove a great “ draw,” 
and I can only hope that such a thing being attempted, the 
vocalists will “look back” to the time when funny songs were 
really witty, and when good poets did not consider it beneath 
their dignity to write comic verses. PHOSPHOR. 
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WAITES. 

The new Theatre at Odessa is to be lighted by electricity. 

Marcel Herwegh, the violinist, lately gave a concert in Riga. 

Rafael Joseffy, the pianist, is playing at concerts in New York. 

A German Men’s Choral Association has been formed in Antwerp. 

The first stone of a new concert-room has just been laid in Rome. 

The libretto of Jules Massenet’s next opera is founded on Goethe’s 
Werther. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda is proving attractive at the Teatro Dal 
Verme, Milan. 

Hans Richter, it is said, intends giving a series of concerts in 
Paris next spring. 

The Teatro San Carlo, Naples, will open for the season with A. 
Boito’s Mefistofele. 

The baritone, Sparapani, has been re-engaged at the Teatro 
Comunale, Bologna. 

Lux’s opera, Der Schmied von Ruhla, has been well received at the 
Stadttheater, Augsburg. 

The Riedel Association, Leipsic, recently gave a performance of 
J. S. Bach’s Mass in B minor. 

The Italian operatic season at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, 
opened with Ponchielli’s Gioconda. 

Verdi, accompanied by Signora Verdi, has left Sant’ Agata to 
spend the winter as usual at Genoa. 
__ A performance of Wagner's Parsifal by aristocratic amateurs will, 
it is said, be shortly given in Berlin. 

M. Camille Le Senne has succeeded M. Henri Lavoix, jun., as 
musical critic of the Paris 7élégraphe. 

_Mdme Krauss, lately of the Grand Opera, Paris, will sing three 

times this month in Aida at Antwerp. 

After spending a few days on an estate he has at Irun, Sefior 
Gayarre left for Madrid, where he now is. 

Herr Menz, tenor, from Mayence, is engaged from next spring at 
the Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The Emperor Wilhelm has conferred on Robert Franz the 
Prussian Order of the Crown, third class. 

C. M. v. Weber’s Sylvana has been performed at the Stadttheater, 
Magdeburg, and, as elsewhere, well received. 
_ Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele has been performed with much success 
in Odessa, Sig. Pomé officiating as conductor. 

It is said that Lohengrin, with Campanini as the Knight of the 
Swan, will be performed in the spring at Parma. 
_ The tenor, Bichi, who enjoyed a high reputation in Italy as a 
singer of sacred music, died recently in Florence. 

Mdme Papier-Paumgartner, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
has been singing at the Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden. 

Tivadar Nachez, the violinist, from London, took part in the 
second concert of the Oratorio Association, Augsburg. 

The well-known Italian musical critic, Filippo Filippi, has been 
seriously ill, but is now completely restored to health, 





Herr Goetze, tenor, of the Stadttheater, Cologne, will sing six 
times next February at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 

The baritone, Lalloni, and the bass, Nannetti, are said to have 
thrown up their engagements at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

Signora Raja Lary, wife of the well-known tenor, Valero, is 
engaged to sing in Rigoletto at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

A new society, The Ladies’ Vocal Association, has been formed in 
Munich for the purpose of promoting female choral singing. 

Having concluded her engagement at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, 
Signora Ferni-Germano is singing at-the Teatro Carignano, Turin. 

Sig. Giulio Ricordi, the well-known musical publisher, has been 
created an honorary member of the Societd Filarmonica, Florence. 

The Chevalier Jean of M. Jonciéres has been successfully produced 
at the Stadttheater, Cologne, the tenor Goetze impersonating the 
hero. 

Malle Constance Donita, a fair young American pupil of Mdme 
Marchesi’s, has made a successful début at the Teatro Carignano, 
Turin. 

Mdme Ernst, widow of the celebrated violinist, is in Vienna, 
where she will probably give a series of recitations from the French 

oets. 
The members of the Singakademie, Girlitz, celebrated by a per- 
formance of Haydn’s Creation the 25th anniversary of that insti- 
tution. 

A new ‘‘Suite for Orchestra,” by Heinrich Hofmann, will shortly 
be performed for the first time at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
Berlin. 

A new opera, Leonora, music by Giovanni Raimondo Serponti, 
will be produced in the carneval season at the Teatro della Fenice, 
Venice. 

Massenet’s Manon, with Mdme Pauline Lucca as the heroine, will 
be produced some time this season at the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna. 

Having proved attractive at the Teatro Carignano, Turin, 
Halévy’s Val d’Andorre will be given in the carneval season both at 
Genoa and Trieste. 

Mdlle Lola Beeth, of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, has been 
singing at concerts in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Nuremberg, Stutt- 
gart, and Wiesbaden. 

A new Flemish five-act opera, Koko, book by J. Wytynk, music 
by Franz von Herzeele, has been successfully produced at the 
Théatre Minard, Ghent. 

After singing lately at the so-called Elite-Concert in the Central 
Hotel, Berlin, and not being very well received, Signor Tamberlik 
started at once for Paris. 

A new grand opera, Arminio, book by Carlo d’Ormeville, music 
by Sig. Alfonso di Stefani, will be produced in the approaching 
carneval season at Mantua. 

Out of ten candidates, Herr Oscar Briickner, a former pupil of 
Friedrich Griitzmacher’s, has been elected first violoncellist at the 
Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden. 

The ‘‘ First Austrian Ladies’ Quartet” have started on a fresh 
tour, in the course of which they will visit, among other places, 
Prague, Dresden, Magdeburg, and Berlin. 

Herr Angelo Neumann will take his Prague operatic company 
next spring on a tour in Italy, for the purpose of giving performances 
of Nessler’s Trompeter von Stikkingen there. 

According to report, the new opera, Bianca Capello, book by M. 
Jules Barbier, music by M. Hector Salomon, will be produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Antwerp, some time next month. 

Sardou’s interesting play, Odette, has been brought out with 
success by M. Mayer at the Royalty Theatre, with Mdlle Eugénie 
Legrand, whose Fanny Lear was recently found so acceptable, as the 
repentant wife. 

young man of fashionable appearance and manners has been 
condemned to five days’ imprisonment and fifty liras penalty for 
obtaining admission to the la, Milan, by impersonating a sub- 
scriber and assuming a false name. 

Some time since, Signor Del Puente, the baritone, entrusted for 
investment about ten thousand pounds, his savings, to a friend in 
New York, who lost them in speculating, and then destroyed him- 
self by blowing out his brains when re learned that Signor Del 
Puente had returned to America. 

ImporTANT TO Ptaycorrs.—On Wednesday, his Honour Judge 
Bailey decided, in the Westminster County Court, the case of 
Vandenberg v, Augustus Harris, which is of considerable importance 
to playgoers.—Mr Vandenberg appeared in person; Mr Broadley, 
barrister-at-law, instructed by Mr Bolton, MP represented Mr 
Harris.—The judge ruled that the sale of a pit ticket cally guaranteed 


admission, and that if there was standing room the plaintiff had no 
—_ of complaint. He therefore gave judgment for the defendant 
with costs, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘¢The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
his p ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal losteustien. "Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mogl, are invalu- 
able both to Studente and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mesne-Sopenae- Per Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent 8 
a This work for cee de purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of tlhe taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Bize, price 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE MA od AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROA 
‘* Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—/unch, Oc so 2st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial wil! be sufficient to aceount for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimorials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&e, Sold in boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 























OLDEN DREAMS,” % “Song. W inde. ‘by J. Srewarr. 

Musie by J. L, HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayrtson & Co., 

244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harton, 

“a LONG GOOD NIGHT TU med 3s.; “THE RETURN,” 3s.; and 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 2: 





)LUMENTHAL'S a POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, 


SONGS. s. d. 
The days that are no more _... sin Tennyson 4 0 
Tie Message. (Sims Reeves’ great song) . Adelaide Proctor 4 0 
Extra harmonium part... 1 0 
Good morrow, love, good morrow Heyw ood, 1607 3 0 
My Sweet Sweeting From a M.8., time of Henry VIII. 3 0 
Twilight Song Barry Cornwall 3 0 
Le Soir (The vening Hour) he «. Maria X. Hayes 4 0 
Pauvre maiden, pauvre fille (The Maiden and the Rose) Maria X. Hayes 4 0 
Sleepest thou still, mine own (sung by Sims Reeves). In E 
flat and F : if Amelia B, Edwards 4 0 


‘PIANOFORTE, 

Leoline. Transcription .. . 
Oui ou Non. Mélodie ... re eee 
Loin de Toi, Mélodie ... oe ie aus ts poe 
La Retraite. Marche (Op. 79)... a ae + ie a 
Ralouka, Marche Turque (Op. 82) ; = eee 
L’Appassionata. Morceau de Concert. 
Un Petit Oadeau. Bluette ... oe 
The days that are no more. Transcription ot ie oe 
The Message. Transcription ... de w tod ies wi we 
La Source. Caprice... a a ae a ce 
La Fioraina, Gheneea Tuscane ... 

To be obtained from ‘all Musicsellers. 


“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 

DA WALTER’S New Song, “THE SEA HATH ITS 

PEARLS,” sun — distinguished success by Mr Maas, at the Covent 
Garden Concerts. Brice 

London : + nae il Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Voice-Training Exercises 


SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, 
BARITONE, §& BASS VOICES. 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Price Lighteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, &c. 


‘*T am much obliged to you for sending me your Voice Exercises. They seem 
to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utilty. 

‘* FREDERICK A. @. OUSELEY.” 

“‘I like the Vocal Exercises very much; they are scientific, systematic, and 
ingenious. ‘* JOHN STAINER.” 

“‘ Mr Emil Behnke has rendered excellent service to vocal art by his admirable 
treatises on the mechanism and culture of the human voice. The present work 
consists of a series of exercises strictly for voice training. To avoid transposition, 
they are published in six different editions, that is to say, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. Stress is laid on the importance of 
practising on various vowel sounds, It may be cordially recommended to the 
notice of teachers.” —Atheneum. 

“ This is a novel work, both in plan and detail, and the combined labours of a 
well-known scientific lecturer on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue...... These very complete and 
satisfactory training exercises are printed in six different books for the same 
number of voices, thus: soprano, mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and 
bass. The work may be safely and cordially recommended to vocal students and 
even to practised singers, quite apart from any grounds of discussion concerning 
methods of teaching.”—J/usical Standard, 

“The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so as to give a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. The accompanying pianoforte part is 
helpful without being either distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought and good musicianship, Its 
popularity will doubtless be extensive in accordance with its merits.”—Academic 
Gazette. 

“They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal principles which Mr 
Behnke teaches, while at the same time they are melodious and interesting.”— 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies based on the principles advocated in 
‘The Mechanism of the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more elaborate 
work, by Messrs Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, entitled ‘ Voice, Song, and 
Speech.”’..... The exercises are published for each of the several ranges of 
voice, and from their utility and cheapness they deserve to find a very large 
sale.”—Jilustrated London News, 

“These exercises are the best of the kind we have seen, and clearly printed and 
neatly got up. We wish the authors every success in their endeavours to 
facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.”—Pudlic Opinion. 

“ 4 personal experience in my own family enables me to speak in the highest 
terms of Mr Behnke’s method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing the 
power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, both in speaking and singing, and 
I am glad to be able to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly practical 
and most useful.”—C. D., Household Words. 

“The combined simplicity and utility of the plan upon which these stndies 
have been written will commend them to the notice of professors and students 
alike.”—Sunday Times. 

“That the work is based upon sound phi!osophieal principles is certain, and it 
may be said with confidence that no better exercises for the purposes of voice 
cultivation are to be met with.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“The exercises are emphatically practical ; but they are enhanced in value by 
pretty and attractive melody, occasionally rising far above the character of mere 
training compositions.”—Salisbury Times. 

“The authors have conferred a great boon on the musical world and on the 
public generally by the publication of these exercises, which so happily combine 
science with simplicity and system with charm.”—Oldhkam Evening Chronicle, 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
NEW BOND STREET, anv 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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IN TWO VOLUMES, EACH CONTAINING TWENTY DUETS. 


Vol. 1.—Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, price 2s. 6d. paper cover; 4s, cloth. 
Vol. 2,—Soprano and Contralto, do. do. do. 
Or complete in one Book, price 5s, paper cover; 7s, 6d. cloth. 


GRAND ALBUM OF 


OPERATIC DUETS. 


A COLLECTION OF 





Forty of the most celebrated Duets, for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Soprano and Contralto, selected from the following Operas, with Italian 
and English Words :— 


GIURAMENTO. MARIA PADILLA. 
COSI FAN TUTTI. OTELLO. 
IL PROFETA. LINDA. 
ROMEO E GIULIETTA. DONNA DEL LAGO. 
MATILDA DI SHABRAN. CLEMENZA DI TITO. 
FURIOSO. VESTALE. 
SARGINO. GEMMA DI VERGY. 
_ MOSE IN EGITTO. BIANCA E FALLIERO. 
. CENERENTOLA. TANCREDI, 
DIDONE ABBANDONATA. DEMETRIO E POLIBIO. 
SOSARME. ANDRONICO. 
NOZZE DI FIGARO. DINORAH. 
MARTA. NORMA. 
CROWN DIAMONDS. SEMIRAMIDE. 
FREISCHUTZ. MIRELLA. 
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